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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 
The  Problem 

Current  practices  reflect  the  commitment  of  educators 
to  teacher  involvement  as  a means  of  improving  education. 

This  commitment  is  especially  pronounced  regarding  teacher 
involvement  and  the  self-evaluation  process  as  required  by 
some  regional  accrediting  associations.  The  fact  that 
these  evaluations  are  required  by  the  regional  accrediting 
association  and  in  turn  require  teacher  participation  raises 
questions  regarding  the  validity  of  applying  involvement 
theory  to  such  situations.  Several  recent  studies  indicate 
that  teachers  are  dissatisfied  with  self-evaluation  studies. 
Verduin^  reported  that  teachers  had  little  desire  to  con- 
tinue the  process  after  a year  of  required  study.  A similar 

2 

feeling  was  suggested  in  a report  by  Manlove  and  McGlasson 

-'-John  R.  Verduin,  "An  Evaluation  of  a Cooperative 
Approach  to  Curriculum  Change"  (Doctoral  dissertation, 
Michigan  State  University,  1962). 

^Donald  C.  Manlove  and  Maurice  McGlasson,  "Reactions 
of  Faculty  and  Visiting  Committee  Members  to  Evaluation . 
Instruments  and  Procedures  in  Selected  Indiana  Junior  High 
Schools,"  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals 
Bulletin,  4-9  (April,  196b),  69. 
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in  which.  92  per  cent  of  two  total  junior  high  faculties 

indicated  that  they  had  participated  in  the  self-evaluation 

■z 

to  as  great  an  extent  as  they  liked.  McQuigg^  stated  that 
a majority  of  1,044  classroom  teachers  rejected  the  opinion 
that  curriculum  committee  work  was  a part  of  their  job.  He 
also  identified  as  obstacles  the  amount  of  additional  time 
required,  a lack  of  credit  received,  and  the  lack  of  imple- 
mentation of  the  committee's  recommendations.  Seriously 
lacking  in  the  self-evaluation  process  is  an  adequate 
understanding  of  the  effect  these  procedures  have  on  the 
expressed  feelings  of  teachers  involved.  This  study  is 
concerned  with  this  lack  of  understanding  as  it  relates  to 
shifts  of  attitudes  over  time  in  six  areas  of  professional 
human  relations. 

It  is  very  apparent  that  Florida  educators  are  com- 
mitted to  the  accreditation  process.  In  I960,  72.7  per 
cent  of  Florida's  high  schools  had  been  accredited  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Among  thirty- 
one  states  in  four  accrediting  regions,  only  New  Jersey  with 
82  per  cent  and  Idaho  with  73  per  cent  out-ranked  Florida. 
Only  34.66  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  high  schools  in 

^Robert  B.  McQuigg,  "Participation  in  Curriculum 
Committees  by  Classroom  Teachers  in  Selected  Colorado  School 
Systems"  (Doctoral  dissertation,  University  of  Colorado, 
1962). 
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the  four  accrediting  regions  were  accredited.  A tabulation 
of  accredited  high  schools  in  Florida  as  of  June,  1965  > re- 
vealed that  80  per  cent  of  all  public  high  schools  were 
accredited. ^ All  public  high  schools  that  were  organized 
in  grades  7-12,  9-12,  or  10-12  were  included  in  this  talley. 

With  this  large  number  of  Florida  secondary  schools 
participating  in  self-evaluation,  a project  was  initiated 
at  the  University  of  Florida  to  make  a thorough  study  of 
the  self-study  process. ^ It  is  from  this  comprehensive 
project  that  the  present  study  stemmed. 

The  belief  that  teacher  involvement  contributes  to 

educational  improvement  stems  from  the  theoretical  position 

that  teachers  change  as  a result  of  being  directly  involved 

in  the  self-evaluation  process  through  independent  study 

n 

and  group  interaction.  Classic  studies  by  Lewin  support 

^Ellsworth  S.  Statler,  "Recent  Growth  Patterns  of  Ac- 
creditation of  Secondary  Schools  by  Regional  Accrediting 
Associations,"  National  Association  of  Secondary  Scnoo_ 
Principals  Bulletin,  45  ( October,  1961),  L&. 

^Florida  State  Department  of  Education,  Florida 
Educational  Directory  (Tallahassee:  Florida  State  Department 

of  Education,  1965). 

^William  M.  Alexander,  and  Yynce  A.  Hines,  "High 
School  Self-Evaluations  and  Curriculum  Change,"  United  States 
Office  of  Education  Research  Project  5130  (Research  xn  Prog- 
ress, University  of  Florida,  1966). 

7Kurt  Lewin,  "Studies  in  Group  Decisions,"  In  Groug 
Dynamics  (editors),  Dorwin  Cartwright  and  Alvin  Zander 
(Evanston:  Row  Peterson,  1953). 


this  position.  These  studies  have  demonstrated  that  group 
decisions  are  most  effective  in  terms  of  the  impact  the 
decision  has  on  changing  individual  behavior.  The  Evaluative 
Criteria  used  in  the  school  self-evaluation  process  assumes 
this  theoretical  position.  The  purpose  of  school  evaluations 
as  stated  in  the  Evaluative  Criteria  is: 

. . .to  serve  a sound  appraisal  of  the  quality  of 
a school  and  encourage  the  staff  to  seek  better 
materials  and  procedures  in  order  that  improvement 
would  be  a likely  result.8 

Regarding  the  theory  of  involvement  and  change , a question 
arises  as  to  the  voluntary  or  accepted  nature  of  the  self- 
evaluation  process.  Lewin's  subjects  were  voluntary 
participants  and  those  changes  advocated  were  presented  as 
superior  in  one  way  or  another  to  present  practices.  When 
compared  with  the  accreditation  self-evaluation  process, 
it  is  obvious  that  group  members  are  not  voluntary  partici- 
pants, and,  although  standards  are  given  there  are  no 
suggested  superior  practices  for  participants  to  consider. 
Improvements  and  new  practices  are  expected  to  evolve  as 
a result  of  the  interaction  and  study. 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  concerns  the  degree  of 
involvement  experienced  by  participating  teachers.  In 
Florida  three  types  of  self-evaluation  organizational 

^Evaluative  Criteria  (Washington,  D.  C. : National 

Study  of  Secondary  School  Evaluations,  I960). 
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structures  have  been  identified.  In  one  type  a secondary 
school  enlists  the  aid  of  a consultant  not  employed  by  the 
county  system — perhaps  from  a university  or  state  depart- 
ment personnel.  A second  possibility  is  that  a school  may 
rely  on  no  consultant  help  aside  from  that  available  within 
the  system  itself.  The  third  possibility  is  that  the  school 
enlists  the  services  of  a university  and  engages  in  a year- 
long study  providing  graduate  credit  for  the  participants. 
This  course  is  ED  682  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

It  is  suggested  in  this  statement  of  the  problem 
that  involuntary  involvement  may  not  produce  those  effects 
held  by  theory,  and  effects  may  differ  with  degree  of  in- 
volvement. When  the  theoretical  position  of  teacher 
involvement  and  the  accreditation  process  are  combined, 
several  rather  distinct  frames  of  reference  emerge.  One 
logical  perspective  is  to  study  the  effects  of  the  self- 
evaluation  process  on  changes  in  the  total  school  offer- 
ings.^ Another  frame  of  reference  is  to  view  the  process 
as  it  contributes  to  success  in  meeting  requirements  for 

° Alexander  and  Hines,  loc.  cit . 
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accreditation.  10>11>12»15  Tllis  study  views  the  process  in 
terms  of  the  effect  on  expressed  teachers'  attitudes  in 
six  areas  of  professional  human  relations.  Each  of  these 
perspectives  is  important  in  justifying  the  process  of 
school  self-evaluations. 


The  Purpose  of  the  Study 


This  study  aimed  to  investigate  attitude  changes 
over  time  in  schools  involved  in  self-evaluation  repre- 
senting three  study  processes.  Data  were  gathered  on  a 
pretest  and  posttest  basis  and  analyzed  in  order  to: 

1.  Determine  the  effect  of  the  self-evaluation  process 
on  attitudes  of  teachers  in  six  areas  of  professional  human 
relations.  The  six  areas  considered  are: 

a.  How  the  teacher  feels  about  the  teaching 
profession. 

b.  How  the  teacher  feels  about  other  teachers. 


10Wilbur  D.  Belt,  "A  Survey  of  Actions  Taken  on  Recom- 
mendations Resulting  from  the  Cooperative  Program  for  School 
Accreditation  in  the  State  of  Wyoming"  (Doctoral  disserta- 
tion, Colorado  State  College,  1961). 

11Bruce  J.  Hahn,  "A  Follow-up  Study  of  High  School 
Evaluations  in  Oregon"  (Doctoral  dissertation,  Colorado 
State  College,  1955)* 

12Carl  A.  Newman , "An  Analysis  of  Educational  Program 
Recommendations  Resulting  from  Evaluations  of  Selected  High 
Schools  of  Allegheny  County"  (Doctoral  dissertation, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  1955)* 

‘L^ John  E.  Ricart,  "A  Survey  of  Actions  Taken  on  Recom- 
mendations Resulting  from  the  Evaluations  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Public  Secondary  Schools"  (Doctoral  dissertation,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  1956). 
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c.  How  the  teacher  feels  about  the  principal. 

d.  How  the  teacher  feels  about  children. 

e.  How  the  teacher  feels  about  the  school. 

f.  How  the  teacher  feels  about  the  community. 

2.  Determine  which,  if  any,  of  the  three  preparation 
processes  have  the  greatest  effect  on  a shift  in  teacher 
attitudes.  The  three  processes  are: 

a.  The  use  of  an  outside  consultant  or  consultants. 

b.  The  exclusive  use  of  consultants  from  within 
the  county. 

c.  The  use  of  a university  credit  course  for  the 
faculty  as  they  prepare  the  pre-evaluation 
report. 

3.  Determine  which,  if  any,  of  the  six  areas  of  pro- 
fessional human  relations  is  most  susceptible  to  change  as 
a result  of  the  involvement  in  a self-evaluation. 


The  Need  for  the  Study 

Florida  schools  are  committed  to  the  accreditation 
process  and  value  acceptance  by  the  regional  accrediting 
authority.  In  1965,  80  per  cent  of  Florida's  public  high 
schools  were  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.1^  Furthermore,  a school  accredited 
by  the  Southern  Association  does  not  achieve  accreditation 
and  then  rest  completely  on  its  past  achievement.  The 

T5 

Statler,  loc.  cit. 
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school  is  required  to  undergo  a self-evaluation  utilizing 
an  outside  visiting  committee  at  least  once  every  ten  years. 
Between  these  ten— year  self-evaluations  are  five-year  interim 
self-studies  in  which  the  school  follows  a similar  process 
of  study,  hut,  in  most  cases,  does  not  require  a school 
visiting  committee.  The  exceptions  to  this  involve  schools 
which  were  placed  on  probation  or  were  warned  in  their  last 
self-evaluation,  and  other  schools  that  request  an  interim 
visiting  committee.  In  addition  to  the  ten— year  self- 
evaluation,  and  the  five-year  interim  self-study,  schools 
are  required  to  submit  annual  reports  to  the  state  chairman. 
The  preparation  of  this  report  may  or  may  not  involve  the 
school  faculty.  The  five-year  interim  self-study  and  the 
ten-year  self-evaluations  must  involve  faculty  participation. 

In  addition  to  this  accreditation  activity  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  state,  a separate  state  committee 
has  been  established  to  extend  self-evaluation  studies  into 
the  elementary  schools.  Though  still  tentative,  it  appears 
at  present  that  by  1970  & senior  high  school  will  not  be 
accredited  unless  all  its  "feeder"  schools,  elementary  and 

15 

junior  high,  are  also  accredited. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  Florida  State 
Department  of  Education  is  actively  interested  in  state 

■^Statement  by  Vincent  McGuire,  Chairman,  Florida  Com- 
mittee of  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools, 
personal  interview. 
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accreditation.  This  process  requires  an  annual  report,  and 
it  is  highly  recommended  that  school  faculties  become  in- 
volved in  the  preparation  of  this  report. ^ 

Florida  not  only  has  demonstrated  an  interest  in 
school  self-evaluations  hut  has  taken  a lead  in  the  Southern 
Association  in  extending  its  services  to  include  a continuous 
process  of  teacher  involvement  in  self-studies  and  self- 
evaluations.  The  Florida  Committee  has  encouraged  the 
extension  of  Southern  Association  services  to  include 
elementary  schools.  This  state  interest  and  activity  points 
to  the  need  for  research  to  help  determine  the  shortcomings 
and  merits  of  the  total  process.  This  study  viewed  the 
effect  the  process  had  on  the  expressed  attitudes  of 
teachers  in  six  areas  of  professional  human  relations  who 
are  involved  in  these  self-evaluations. 

Questions  for  Study 

The  study  answered  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  differences  in  expressed  attitudes  of  teachers 
can  he  identified  and  attributed  to  the  self-evaluation 
process  as  a result  of  the  type  of  organizational  pattern 
of  study  used  in  the  school? 

"^Florida  State  Department  of  Education,  Accredita- 
tion Standards  Sot  Florida  Schools  (Tallahassee! Florida 
State  Department  of  Education,  l9'b"3)  • 
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2.  How  are  teachers'  expressed  attitudes  toward  the 
profession  affected  by  participation  in  the  self-evaluation 
process? 

3.  How  are  teachers'  expressed  attitudes  toward  other 
teachers  affected  by  participation  in  the  self-evaluation 
process? 

b.  How  are  teachers'  expressed  attitudes  toward  the 
principal  affected  by  participation  in  the  self-evaluation 
process? 

5.  How  are  teachers'  expressed  attitudes  toward  children 
affected  by  participation  in  the  self-evaluation  process? 

6.  How  are  teachers'  expressed  attitudes  toward  the 
school  affected  by  participation  in  the  self-evaluation 
process? 

7.  How  are  the  teachers'  expressed  attitudes  toward 
the  community  affected  by  participation  in  the  self- 
evaluation  process? 

8.  In  general,  for  the  year  included  in  this  study,  do 
teachers'  expressed  attitudes  in  the  six  areas  of  profes- 
sional human  relations  tend  to  become  more  or  less  favorable 
as  the  year  progresses? 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  scope  of  this  study  is  limited  in  the  following 


manner: 
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1.  The  study  was  limited  to  twenty-one  secondary 
schools  in  ten  Florida  Counties. 

2.  Schools  selected  for  the  study  were  limited  to  those 
engaged  in  a Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools 
sponsored  self-evaluation  study  that  was  conducted  during 
the  1965-66  school  year. 

5.  Because  this  study  extended  over  a six-month  period, 
the  study  is  limited  by  uncontrolled,  unique  conditions 
that  affected  the  individual  schools.  . 

4.  The  investigation  of  teachers'  expressed  attitudes 
was  limited  to  responses  obtained  from  a questionnaire  se- 
lected for  use  in  the  study. 

5.  Teacher  participation  was  limited  to  those  who 
voluntarily  responded  and  returned  the  questionnaire. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Evaluative  Criteria  - publication  of  the  National 
Study  of  Secondary  School  Evaluation.  This  publication 
provides  the  structure  around  which  a self-evaluation  is 
organized. 

Self-evaluation  - the  process  of  study  that  en- 
courages teacher  involvement  through  committee  interaction 
and  the  preparation  of  the  Evaluative  Criteria.  The  study 
extends  over  a minimum  of  one  full  school  year  and  is 
culminated  by  a survey  of  a visiting  committee.  Self-evalu- 
ation is  required  ten  years  after  the  original  or  last  self- 
evaluation. 
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Self-study  - the  interim  study  that  requires  faculty 
participation  but  does  not  necessarily  include  a visiting 
committee.  The  self-study  is  required  five  years  after  the 
original  or  last  self-evaluation. 

Teacher  - any  staff  member  who  is  assigned  classroom 
responsibilities.  Guidance  and  administrative  personnel  were 
excluded  from  the  study. 

Teacher  attitudes  - ’'the  way  in  which  teachers  see 

17 

themselves  and  how  they  act  and  feel  toward  others." 

Methods  and  Procedures  Used 

Following  is  a brief  discussion  of  the  methods  and 
procedures  used  in  the  study: 

1.  The  first  phase  of  the  study  involved  the  selection 
of  schools  currently  engaged  in  a self-evaluation.  It  was 
necessary  to  include  schools  that  were  employing  each  of 
the  three  methods  of  organizing  for  study.  This  phase  in- 
cluded the  initial  selection,  verification  of  method  of 
organization  and  initial  willingness  of  the  school  to  co- 
operate in  the  study, 

2.  The  second  phase  involved  the  selection  of  a 
reliable  instrument  to  be  used  to  determine  attitude  shifts 
over  time. 

17Ralph  H.  Walker,  "A  Technique  for  Assessing  Teacher 
Human  Relations"  (Doctoral  dissertation,  University  of 
Florida,  195*0 » p.  5. 
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3.  The  third  phase  involved  the  identification  of 
schools  to  he  designated  control  schools.  It  was  necessary 
that  these  schools  he  in  the  same  county,  same  grade  levels, 
similar  size,  and  not  experiencing  a self-evaluation. 

4.  The  fourth  phase  involved  a visit  to  each  partici- 
pating school  and  meeting  with  the  principal  and  that 
member  of  the  staff  whom  he  appointed  as  his  building 
representative.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  visit,  enough 
instruments  were  left  with  the  building  representative  to 
allow  the  first  instrument  administration. 

5.  The  next  phase  consisted  of  the  six-month  waiting 
period  and  readministering  of  the  instrument  by  the  building 
representative . 

6.  The  analysis  of  the  data  consisted  of  the  use  of 
the  statistical  technique  of  analysis  of  variance  to 
determine  significant  differences  between  groups  over  time. 

7.  The  final  phase  consisted  of  data  interpretation 
with  resulting  conclusions  and  recommendations. 

Plan  of  the  Study 

In  Chapter  I an  overview  of  the  study  has  been  pre- 
sented: the  problem,  purpose,  needs,  questions,  limitations, 

definitions,  and  methods  and  procedures.  Chapter  II  contains 
a review  of  related  research.  Chapter  III  consists  of  a 
detailed  description  of  the  methods  and  procedures  used  for 
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data  collection.  Chapter  IV  is  devoted  to  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  the  findings  of  the  data.  Chapter  V 
includes  a summary  of  the  study  with  conclusions,  and 
implications. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  RESEARCH 

A review  of  previous  literature  and  research,  in  the 
areas  of  the  effects  of  self-evaluations,  teacher  attitudes, 
key  roles  affecting  teacher  attitudes,  and  teacher  human 
relations  was  made  and  the  results  are  reported  in  this 
chapter, 

/ 

Value  of  Self-Evaluations 

In  the  literature  the  value  of  self-evaluation  is 
emphasized.  Hamill,1  through  a review  of  the  literature 
and  interviews,  reported  that  the  use  of  the  Evaluative 
Criteria  and  California's  Procedures  produced  the  stimula- 
tion of  growth  on  the  part  of  the  school  personnel,  and 
resulted  in  improvement  in  the  educational  programs 
evaluated.  Martin  obtained  similar  results  concerning  the 

^ Charles  0.  Hamill,  "A  Proposed  Plan  to  Evaluate  the 
Public  Secondary  Schools  of  Puerto  Rico"  (Doctoral  disserta- 
tion, University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1963). 

2Clyde  M.  Martin,  "The  Adequacy  of  Selected  Pro- 
cedure Developed  for  Administering  the  Evaluative  Criteria 
Study  in  Oregon"  (Doctoral  dissertation,  Oregon  State 
College,  1959). 
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Evaluative  Criteria  only.  In  a study  to  determine  the 

* 

effectiveness  of  the  Evaluative  Criteria,  Wear^  indicated 
that  the  strongest  feature  of  the  use  of  the  Evaluative 
Criteria  was  the  self-evaluation  phase.  According  to  Wear, 
the  self-evaluation  phase  served  to  disturb  complacent 
attitudes,  brought  education  problems  into  focus,  and  pro- 
vided motivation  for  improvement.  A questionnaire  sent  to 
231  faculty  members,  31  administrators,  and  64  members  of 

L\. 

visiting  committees  provided  Pellegrin  with  data  that 
indicated  high  agreement  regarding  the  value  of  self-study 
as  an  instrument  of  in-service  growth,  and,  therefore, 
further  understanding  of  the  entire  school  program.  He 
also  found  that  self-study  had  a value  as  an  instrument  for 
improving  the  teaching-learning  process.  Matthews^  used  a 
questionnaire  to  poll  183  administrators  who  had  recently 
participated  in  their  school  self-evaluations.  The 

^Pat  W.  Wear,  "The  Secondary  School  in  Kentucky  as 
Revealed  by  the  Use  of  the  Evaluative  Criteria"  (Doctoral 
dissertation,  University  of  Kentucky,  1956). 

^Lionel  0.  Pellegrin,  "An  Evaluation  of  the  Procedure 
Required  for  Accreditation  of  Elementary  Schools  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools"  (Doctoral 
dissertation,  Louisiana  State  University,  1962). 

^Roderic  D.  Matthews,  "Reactions  of  Administrators . 
after  Evaluation  with  Materials  Developed  by  the  Cooperative 
Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards,"  National  Association 
of  Secondary  School  Principals  Bulletin,  42  (May,  1958),  p.  7 . 
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administrators  felt  that  staff  attitudes  toward  the  evalua- 
tion tended  to  improve  after  the  study  was  completed.  In 
response  to  the  statement,  "Name  results  of  the  evaluation, 
either  achieved  or  in  process  through  steps  being  taken  to 
improve  the  work  of  the  school,"  the  highest  percentage 
recorded  was  60  per  cent,  who  felt  that  teachers  had  de- 
veloped self -challenging  attitudes.  No  other  of  21  items 

0 

received  over  50  per  cent  of  the  responses.  Ready  reported 

that  those  faculty  groups  studied  indicated  that  they  had 

gained  the  best  possible  understanding  of  the  public  school 

7 

program  and  the  needs  of  the  children  and  community.  Cope 
found  that  teachers  and  principals  considered  the  self- 
evaluation  procedures  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  total 
process.  Cope  suggested  from  his  findings  that  perhaps  there 
is  more  to  the  self-evaluation  process  than  what  is  seen  on 
the  surface.  He  felt  that  the  greatest  values  resulting 
from  the  evaluation  were  often  those  not  easily  measured  or 
observed.  He  mentioned  specifically  such  things  as  greater 
unity  in  the  staff,  more  attention  to  the  individual  student, 

^Epps  Ready,  "An  Evaluation  of  the  Public  School 
Program  in  Roanoke  Rapids,  North  Carolina"  (Doctoral 
dissertation,  New  York  University,  19^8). 

^ Quill  E.  Cope,  "An  Appraisal  of  School  Improvements 
Resulting  from  the  Use  of  Evaluative  Criteria  in  Selected 
High  Schools  in  Tennessee"  (Doctoral  dissertation,  New  York 
University,  1952). 
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and.  a better  understanding  of  the  total  school  program. 

After  reviewing  the  total  usage  of  Evaluative  Criteria, 
Carrothers  stated: 

One  of  the  chief  values  of  the  study,  probably  a 
unique  value,  is  the  provision  that  secondary  school 
teachers  and  administrators  are  to  do  the  measuring 
or  evaluating  of  the  school.  In  the  course  of 
carrying  on  several  hundred  evaluations,  literally 
thousands  of  teachers  have  experienced  personal 
growth  in  their  understanding  of  what  it  takes  to 
make  an  efficient  institution  in  the  area  of  secon- 
dary education.  Many  educators  declare  that 
participation  in  one  of  these  planned  school  surveys 
has  been  of  greater  benefit  to  them  than  attending 
a summer  session  in  a school  of  education,® 

Faculties  respond  favorably  when  asked  about  the  self- 

Q 

evaluation  process.  Ely  found  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  he  surveyed  felt  that  the  evaluation  had  been 
beneficial  to  them  as  teachers.  Manlove  and  McGlasson^ 
asked  two  junior  high  faculties  the  question,  "To  what  ex- 
tent does  the  staff  have  a better  understanding  of  the 
school  and  the  educational  program  as  a result  of  the  self- 
evaluation?"  Teachers  responded  "much"  46.8  per  cent,  "some" 
39.3  per  cent,  "little"  0,  "none"  0,  and  no  response,  2.6 
per  cent. 


Q 

George  E.  Carrothers,  "Revision  Program  of  the  Co- 
operative Study  of  Secondary-School  Standards,"  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  Bulletin,  32 
(April,  1948) , 5. 

^Lawrence  Ely,  "Teachers'  Reactions  to  School  Evalua- 
tion Using  the  Evaluative  Criteria, " National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  Bulletin,  43  (December,  1939) > 41, 

■^Donald  C.  Manlove  and  Maurice  McGlasson,  "Reactions 
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These  reported,  studies  lend  support  to  the  theoretical 
position  that  faculty  involvement  in  the  process  of  school 
self-evaluations  will  produce  greater  change  in  the  program 
of  the  school  and  contribute  to  individual  growth.  A few 
studies  hint  that  there  are  some  problems  that  need  con- 
sideration before  accepting  this  theory  completely. 

Verduin11  carefully  followed  one  school  study  over  an  ex- 
tensive period  and  observed  that  participants  developed  an 
increased  interest  in  education  and  its  problems,  but  after 
a year  in  organized  self-study,  the  staff  expressed  some 
disenchantment  about  the  continuation  of  the  self-study. 
Manlove  and  McGlasson  asked  the  faculties  of  two  junior 
high  schools,  "Did  you  have  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  self-evaluation  to  as  great  an  extent  as  you  would  have 
liked?"  Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  teachers  responded 
"Yes,"  and  8 per  cent  of  the  teachers  responded  "No."  In 
identifying  obstacles  that  hindered  the  work  of  the  self- 
evaluation  group,  McQuigg1^  stated  that  a majority  of  1,044 

of  Faculty  and  Visiting  Committee  Members  to  Evaluation. 
Instruments  and  Procedures  in  Selected  Indiana  Junior  High 
Schools,"  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals 
Bulletin,  49  (April,  1965) , 68. 

^.jnhn  R.  Verduin,  "An  Evaluation  of  a Cooperative  Ap- 
proach to  Curriculum  Change"  (Doctoral  dissertation,  Michigan 
State  University,  1962). 

l2Manlove  and  McGlasson,  o£.  cit . , p.  69. 

1 ^Robert  B.  McQuigg,  "Participation  in  Curriculum  Com- 
mittees by  Classroom  Teachers  in  Selected  Colorado  School 
Systems"  (Doctoral  dissertation,  University  of  Colorado, 
1962). 
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classroom  teachers  involved  in  his  study  rejected  the 
opinion  that  curriculum  committee  work  was  a part  of  their 
job.  He  also  identified  as  obstacles  the  amount  of  addi- 
tional time  required,  a lack  of  credit  received,  and  the 
lack  of  implementation  of  the  committee's  recommendations. 
Further  he  found  that  many  teachers  failed  to  understand 
their  responsibilities  in  implementing  curriculum  changes. 


Teacher  Attitude  and  Involvement 


Though  research  concerning  teacher  attitudes  and 

involvement  is  limited,  there  seems  to  be  general  agreement 

with  the  position  that  teachers ' attitudes  are  more  f avor- 

14 

able  when  they  have  a voice  in  policies  and  practices. 


^Charles  E.  Bidwell,  "The  Administrative  Role  and 
Satisfaction  in  Teaching,"  Journal  of  Educational  Sociology, 
29  (September,  1955),  41;  Francis  S.  Chase,  "Factors  for 
Satisfaction  in  Teaching,"  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  35  (November, 
1951),  127;  Robert  E.  Cralle  and  William  H.  Burton,  "An 
Examination  of  Factors  Stimulating  or  Depressing  Teacher 
Morale,"  California  Journal  of  Elementary  Education,  7 
(August,  1938),  7;  Harold  I.  Leiman,  "A  Study  of  Teacher 
Attitudes  and  Morale  as  Related  to  Participation  in 
Administration"  (Doctoral  dissertation,  New  York  University, 
1961);  Guy  C.  Pryor,  "The  Relationship  Between  Teachers' 
Perceptions  of  Administrative  Dimensions  and  the  Morale 
Status  of  Teachers  in  Certain  Texas  Schools"  (Doctoral  dis- 
sertation, North  Texas  State  University,  1964);  Frederick 
L.  Redefer,  "The  School  Board  and  Teacher  Morale,"  The 
American  School  Board  Journal,  145  (July,  1962),  5;  Philip 
H.  Richards,  "A  Descriptive  Study  of  Teachers'  Attitudes 
About  Different  Aspects  of  Their  Work"  (Doctoral  disserta- 
tion, University  of  Nebraska,  Teachers  College,  1964). 
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Banning^  stated  that  teachers'  attitudes  toward  change 
are  more  favorable  if  they  feel  they  are  making  a contri- 
bution to  the  school  organization,  and  if  they  have  a 
meaningful  share  in  policy  decisions  and  their  implementa- 
tions. She  suggested  that  "the  way  teachers  feel  about  a 

16 

decision  is  more  important  than  the  decision  itself."  Cay 
17 

and  Thompson  found  that  barriers  to  participation  m 
curriculum  improvement  activities  appeared  when  the  school 
principal  excluded  the  faculty  from  planning  and  policy- 
making decisions  which  affected  school  operation. 

Key  Roles  Affecting  Teacher  Attitudes 

Studies  identifying  key  roles  affecting  teacher 
attitudes  commonly  refer  to  the  principal's  role  as  having 


^Evelyn  I.  Banning,  "Teacher  Attitudes  Toward 
Curriculum  Change:  The  Effect  of  Personal  Relationships 

on  the  Degree  of  Eavorableness , " Journal  of  Experimental 
Education,  23  (December,  195*0  > l*+3 . 

16Donald  E.  Cay,  "Selected  Teachers'  Expressed  Judg- 
ments Concerning  Barriers  to  Curriculum  Improvement" 
(Doctoral  dissertation,  University  of  Florida,  I960). 

^Yewell  R.  Thompson,  "Techniques  for  Studying  Pro- 
gram Development  Within  a School"  (Doctoral  dissertation, 
University  of  Florida,  195*0. 
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the  greatest  effect.18’1^’20  Cohen21  found  that  having  a 

democratic  administrator  may  counterbalance  other  factors 

22 

that  tend  to  produce  low  morale.  Similarly,  Wilson  re- 
ported that  teachers  who  had  favorable  attitudes  toward 
their  principals  tended  to  perceive  staff  morale  as  being 
high.  Studies  related  to  the  operating  pattern  of  the 
school  principal  and  the  effect  on  teacher  attitudes  tend 

to  agree  that  morale  is  higher  in  schools  administered  by 

25  24- 

principals  who  operated  in  a democratic  manner.  ’ 


18Mildred  R.  Bernstein,  "A  Study  of  Teachers'  Role- 
Expectations  and  Role-Perceptions  of  a Principal,  Superin- 
tendent and  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Relationship  between 
Convergence  and  Divergence  of  Role-Expectation  and  Role- 
Perception  and  Teacher  Morale"  (Doctoral  dissertation,  New 
York  University,  1959). 

1<^Clyde  E.  Blocker  and  Richard  C.  Richardson,  "Twenty 
Five  Years  of  Morale  Research:  A Critical  Review,"  Journal 

of  Educational  Sociology,  56  (January,  1965),  200. 

PO 

William  F.  O'Connor,  Jr.,  "A  Study  of  Some  Selected 
Factors  Related  to  Teacher  Morale"  (Doctoral  dissertation, 
Cornell  University,  1958). 

PI 

Gloria  J.  Cohen,  "A  Study  of  the  Socio-Economic 
Status  of  the  School  Community  and  the  Morale  of  the  Teach- 
ing Personnel  in  New  York  City"  (Doctoral  dissertation,  New 
York  University,  1959). 

PP 

Gordon  B.  Wilson,  "Predicting  Teacher  Attitudes 
toward  Administration"  (Doctoral  dissertation,  Stanford 
University,  1961). 

2^George  H.  Goodwin,  "A  Study  of  Certain  Teacher 
Activities  and  Human  Relations  with  Special  Reference  to 
Working  Patterns  of  School  Principals"  (Doctoral  disserta- 
tion, University  of  Florida,  1955). 

Joseph  P.  Sweat,  "Authoritarian-Democratic  Traits 
of  High  School  Principals  and  Teacher  Morale"  (Doctoral 
dissertation,  University  of  Arkansas,  1965). 
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Types  of  Attitude  Studies 


A discussion  of  attitudes  in  the  Encylcopedia  of 
Educational  Research  states: 

An  attitude  is  a psychological  construct,  or  latent 
variable,  inferred  from  observable  responses  to 
stimuli,  which  is  assumed  to  mediate  consistency  and 
covariation  among  these  responses.  The  aspects  of 
responses  which  define  attitudes  are  the  tendencies 
with  respect  to  learned  stimuli,  identified  as  goal 
objects,  to  approach  or  avoid  them,  to  regard  them 
favorably  or  unfavorably,  and  to  experience  pleasant 
or  unpleasant  affect  associated  with  them,  over  a 
wide  range  of  response  intensity.  These  character- 
istics of  attitudes:  (a)  approach-avoidance  direction 
of  affect  with  reference  to  learned  goal  objects,  (b) 
affective  content,  and  (c)  intensity,  are  inferred 
from  the  nature  of  the  response. ^ 

Studies  designed  to  make  these  inferences  based  on 
attitude  measurement  may  be  classified  into  three  basic 
types.  Investigators  may  determine  what  a group's  atti- 
tudes are  toward  a specific  object  or  experience,  such  as 
faculty  meetings  or  self-evaluation  procedures.  Second, 
they  may  determine  attitude  modification  over  time  as  the 
group  is  exposed  to  some  direct  stimuli  designed  to  modify 


2^Saul  B.  Sells  and  David  K.  Trites,  "Attitudes," 
Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research  (New  York:  The 

Macmillan  Company,  i960),  p.  103. 

2^Arthur  Blumberg  and  Edmund  Amid on,  "Teacher  Re- 
actions to  Faculty  Meetings,"  The  Journal  of  Educational 
Research,  56  (May,  1963),  466-470. 

^Manlove  and  McGlasson,  0£.  cit. , pp.  64-76. 
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these  attitudes,  such  as  films  or  a guidance  institute. 
The  third  classification  involves  studies  that  determine 
attitude  modification  over  time  as  the  group  is  exposed  to 
indirect  stimuli.  An  example  of  this  type  of  study  is  re- 
ported by  Reiter.^0  In  this  study  he  altered  orientation 
programs  for  college  freshmen,  and  through  control  group 
comparisons  noted  a shift  in  attitudes  over  time  in  such 
areas  as  attitudes  toward  the  importance  of  learning  at 
college,  development  of  a "mature"  philosophy  of  life,  and 
more  favorable  outlook  on  college  life  in  general. 
Antonelli51  investigated  the  effects  of  group  discussion  on 
attitude  modification.  The  group  topic  centered  on  mental 
health,  and  attitudes  toward  children  showed  modification. 
It  is  into  this  third  classification  that  the  present  study 


28William  H.  Allen,  "Audio-Visual  Communications , " 
Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research  (New  York:  The 

Macmillan  Company,  I960),  p.  117. 

2^Vernon  Jones,  "Attitude  Changes  in  an  N.D.E.A. 
Institute,"  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal,  42  (December, 

1963)  , 387-3^  _ 

^°Henry  H.  Reiter,  "The  Effect  of  Orientation  Through 
Small-Group  Discussion  on  Modification  of  Certain  Atti- 
tudes," The  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  58  (October, 

1964) ,  65-66”. 

^Dominick  D.  Antonelli,  "The  Effects  of  Group  Dis- 
cussion on  Attitudes  of  Elementary  School  Teachers:  An 

Investigation  of  Group  Discussion  on  the  Topic  of  Mental 
Health  and  Its  Effects  on  the  Attitudes  of  Elementary  School 
Teachers"  (Doctoral  dissertation,  New  York  University,  1962). 
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t 

best  fits,  and  it  is  apparent  from  the  literature  that  a 
decided  gap  exists.  It  is  difficult  to  generalize  from 
studies  represented  in  this  classification,  and  no  study 
has  been  reported  that  attempts  to  determine  attitude 
modification  in  secondary  teachers  who  are  involved  in  a 
school  self-evaluation  study. 

Research  in  Teacher  Human  Relations 

The  instrument  selected  for  use  in  this  study  was 

developed  by  Walker52  as  part  of  the  Kellogg  foundation 

. 33 

Leadership  Study  at  the  University  of  Florida.  Goodwin 
revised  the  instrument  also  as  a part  of  the  Kellogg 
Foundation  Leadership  Study.  Goodwin  found  that  a signifi- 
cant difference  existed  between  teacher  human  relations  on 

3 4. 

the  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels.  Walker 
attempted  to  determine  differences  in  human  relations  as 
compared  with  selected  personal  factors  such  as  number  of 
years  in  the  same  school,  rank  of  certification,  and  years 

52Ralph  H.  Walker,  "A  Technique  for  Assessing  Teacher 
Human  Relations"  (Doctoral  dissertation,  University  of 
Florida,  195*0  • 

55George  H.  Goodwin,  "A  Study  of  Certain  Teacher 
Activities  and  Human  Relations  with  Special  Reference  to 
Working  Patterns  of  School  Principals"  (Doctoral  disserta- 
tion, University  of  Florida,  1955). 

5^Ibid. , p.  85. 
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of  teaching  experience.  He  found  that  only  rank  of  certifi- 
cation had  a significant  effect,  and  then  he  discounted 
this  finding  because  of  the  limited  number  in  his  sample 
who  held  the  highest  certification  rank.  ^ Goodwin  also 
utilized  the  instrument  in  an  attempt  to  determine  what 
personal  characteristics  affect  a teacher's  human  relations  • 
score.  He  looked  at  sex,  marital  status,  distance  lived 
from  school,  and  rank.  In  none  of  these  did  he  find  sta- 
tistical significance,  and  he  concluded  that  these  personal 

factors  had  no  identifiable  pattern  of  effect  on  the  nature 

36  37 

of  teacher  human  relations."  Burress^  used  three  instru- 
ments that  were  developed  through  the  Kellogg  Foundation 
Leadership  Study  in  an  effort  to  determine  differences  in 
teachers  in  school  systems  with  a low  rate  of  pupil  retention. 
To  measure  teacher  attitudes  she  selected  the  Teacher  Human 
Relations  Questionnaire  and  found  that  teachers  in  the  school 
with  a low  retention  rate  had  a significantly  greater  degree 
of  agreement  with  the  attitude  statements,  of  the  instrument. 

fc 

-^Walker,  op.  cit. , p.  18. 

36 

^ Goodwin,  loc.  cit. 

^Nona  B.  Burress,  "A  Study  of  the  Relationship  Be- 
tween the  Rate  of  Pupil  Retention  and  Teachers'  Professional 
Activities,  Attitudes,  and  Viewpoints"  (Doctoral  disserta- 
tion, University  of  Florida,  1962). 
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Summary 

In  summary,  the  research  reported  in  this  section 
supports  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  School  self-evaluation  studies  have  been  reported 
as  valuable  contributors  to  curriculum  improvement  and 
personal  growth  on  the  part  of  faculties. 

2.  Teachers  and  administrators  see  the  self-evaluation 
procedure  as  beneficial. 

3.  Faculty  participation  in  policy  formation  is  be- 
lieved to  foster  favorable  attitudes. 

LV.  The  principal's  role  is  regarded  as  critical  in 
fostering  favorable  attitudes. 


CHAPTER  III 


PROCEDURES  USED  FOR  COLLECTION  OF  DATA 
Selection  of  Schools  and  Teachers 

In  selecting  schools  it  was  necessary  to  identify 
those  schools  within  the  state  which  were  conducting  a self- 
evaluation  during  the  1965-1966  school  year.  For  the  study 
it  was  essential  that  the  schools  he  involved  in  the  total 
process  during  the  year.  It  is  often  the  case  that  a school 
faculty  will  begin  its  study  during  one  school  year  and 
conclude  the  study  during  the  second  year.  These  schools 
had  to  be  eliminated  from  the  current  study. 

Once  a list  of  eligible  schools  was  compiled  it  was 
necessary  to  determine  the  type  of  study  organization  being 
planned  by  each  school.  In  Florida,  three  organizational 
methods  were  identified  as  having  been  common  in  the  past. 

It  was  common  for  a school  to  enlist  the  aid  of  a consultant 
outside  the  school  system,  such  as  university  or  state 
department  personnel.  A second  possibility  was  to  go 
through  the  self-evaluation  study  process  with  no  help 
outside  the  county  system.  The  third  identified  organiza- 
tional method  was  the  use  of  a university  credit  course 
offered  to  the  faculty.  In  this  case,  a university  professor 
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was  assigned  to  the  school  to  conduct  the  course  and  direct 
the  study.  The  course  was  generally  conducted  on  one  after- 
noon each  two  weeks  for  the  full  school  year.  This  course 
is  ED  682  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

Because  one  of  the  major  questions  of  the  study 
focused  on  attitude  changes  over  time  depending  on  the  type 
of  organizational  study  structure,  it  became  necessary  to 
match  schools  by  type  of  organizational  study  structure, 
size,  and  level  of  school.  It  was  discovered  that  a 
majority  of  the  schools  preparing  for  a spring  visiting 
committee  were  doing  so  by  engaging  in  an  ED  682  course. 

A considerably  smaller  number  were  utilizing  outside  con- 
sultant aid,  and  no  school  was  attempting  to  prepare  without 
some  outside  assistance.  The  fact  that  no  Florida  secondary 
schools  were  preparing  without  outside  assistance,  eliminated 
one  possible  area  of  study  from  the  design  of  this  research. 
It  was  decided  to  use  schools  which  were  engaged  in  an 
interim  self-study  as  a substitute  group.  The  justification 
for  such  a change  is  that  the  process  of  self-study  and 
self-evaluation  is  very  similar  with  the  exception  of  the 
committee  visit  and  report.  Thus,  school  selections  were 
made  from  those  schools  engaged  in  self-evaluations  during 
the  1965-1966  school  year  or  interim  self-studies  during 
the  same  period. 

Four  groups  of  schools  were  established.  Each  group 
consisted  of  one  school  undergoing  a self-evaluation  and 
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conducting  an  ED  682  course,  one  school  undergoing  a self- 
evaluation  and  utilizing  a consultant  or  consultants  outside 
their  school  system,  and  one  school  undergoing  an  interim 
self-study  utilizing  no  consultant  help  outside  the  school 
system.  An  attempt  was  made  to  match  schools  within  groups 
considering  school  size  and  grade  levels.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  selection  of  schools  was  controlled  by  the 
limited  number  of  available  schools  who  were  using  an  out- 
side consultant  or  consultants  for  their  self-evaluation. 
Once  four  such  schools  were  identified,  the  schools  from 
the  other  two  categories  were  matched. 

The  purpose  of  establishing  four  groups  was  to 
eliminate  wide  discrepancies  in  size  and  grade  level.  Each 
of  the  four  groups  contained  schools  that  were  similar  in 
these  respects.  Thus  a large  high  school  conducting  an  ED 
682  was  grouped  with  two  other  large  high  schools,  one  of 
which  was  using  an  outside  consultant  and  one  which  was 
using  no  outside  help. 

Selection  of  Control  Schools 

In  addition  to  the  twelve  identified  experimental 
schools,  it  became  necessary  to  select  control  schools  for 
each  experimental  school.  Control  schools  were  selected  in 
terms  of  the  lapse  of  time  since  their  previous  self- 
evaluation  or  self-study,  their  county  location,  size,  grade 
level,  and  predominant  racial  population.  Geographic 
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location,  was  considered  important  in  an  attempt  to  control 
county  variables  sued  as  leadership,  salary,  community 
events,  etc.  Size  was  deemed  an  important  control  since 
the  self-evaluations  and  self-studies  are  based  on  committee 
organization  and  group  interaction.  Smaller  faculties  have 
smaller  committees  and  often  have  fewer  committees.  Grade 
level  has  been  demonstrated  to  affect  faculty  attitude 
measures. ^ Although  no  study  has  been  done  demonstrating 
that  major  differences  are  present  between  junior  high  and 
senior  high  groups,  it  was  felt  that  where  possible,  atten- 
tion would  be  given  to  this  variable  in  control  school 
selection. 

Once  school  selections  were  complete,  the  study  con- 
sisted of  twelve  experimental  schools  and  eleven  control 
schools.  The  fact  that  eleven  control  schools  are  included 
rather  than  twelve  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  one 
heavily  populated  county,  one  control  school  was  selected 
to  serve  two  experimental  schools  since  all  three  schools 
met  specified  criteria. 

Florida  counties  represented  in  this  study  are  Brevard, 
Duval,  Lake,  Manatee,  Nassau,  Osceola,  Palm  Beach,  Pinellas, 
Sarasota,  and  Volusia. 

"^George  H.  Goodwin,  "A  Study  of  Certain  Teacher 
Activities  and  Human  Relations  with  Special  Reference  to 
Working  Patterns  of  School  Principals"  (Doctoral  disserta- 
tion, University  of  Florida,  1955),  p.  85. 
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Selection  of  Teachers 

All  teachers  in  the  experimental  and  control  schools 
were  requested  to  participate  in  this  study.  Generally, 
guidance  and  administrative  personnel  were  eliminated  from 
the  study  and  librarians  were  included. 

Selection  of  an  Instrument 

This  study  utilized  a single  instrument  on  a pretest, 
posttest  basis  with  approximately  six  months  separating  the 
two  tests  (Appendix  A). 

The  Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire  was  con- 
structed and  validated  originally  for  use  in  the  Kellogg 
Foundation  Leadership  Study  at  the  University  of  Florida  by 
Walker.^  The  instrument  was  shortened  from  120  items  to  90 
items  by  Goodwin.^  Based  on  data  collected  from  a pilot 

study,  Goodwin  established  that  the  revised  instrument 

4. 

yielded  a split-half  reliability  coefficient  of  .966.  At 
the  time  of  Goodwin’s  study  it  was  agreed  that  an  internal 
reliability  correlation  coefficient  as  high  as  the  one  re- 
ported would  suffice  for  a measure  of  validity.  At  about 

2Ralph  H.  Walker,  "A  Technique  for  Assessing  Teacher 
Human  Relations”  (Doctoral  dissertation,  University  of 
Florida,  1954-). 

^Goodwin,  on.  cit . , pp.  38-4-2. 

^Ibid. , p.  4-1 . 
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this  same  time,  1954,  Remmers  wrote,  "If  we  are  interested 
only  in  knowing  what  the  present  attitudes  of  a given  group 
are,  we  can  equate  validity  with  reliability."^ 

To  establish  a reliability  coefficient  from  the 
present  data,  sixty  samples  were  randomly  selected  from  the 
pretest  data  and  subjected  to  the  Kuder-Richardson  method 
of  estimating  the  internal  consistency  of  the  instrument.^ 
This  method  yielded  a .987  reliability  coefficient. 

Since  previous  studies  attempting  to  identify  personal 
characteristics  that  affect  teacher  attitudes  have  rendered 
no  substantial  results,  this  aspect  of  attitude  study  was 
eliminated  from  the  present  study.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  it  was  believed  that  the  nature  of  attitude  res- 
ponses are  more  accurate  if  anonymity  is  preserved,  it  was 
decided  to  ask  for  no  identifying  features  from  the  partici- 
pants completing  the  instrument.  This  attempt  to  preserve 
anonymity,  it  was  felt,  garnered  more  accurate  responses, 
but  it  made  it  much  more  difficult  to  get  substantial 
numbers  returned. 

The  90-i'fcem  instrument  measures  attitudes  in  six 
areas  of  professional  human  relations.  It  measures  such 

^H.  H.  Remmers,  Introduction  to  Opinion  and  Attitude 
Measurement  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1954),  p.  139.” 

6H.  H.  Remmers,  N.  L.  Gage,  and  J.  Francis  Rummel, 

A Practical  Introduction  to  Measurement  and  Evaluation 
(Hew  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  I960),  p.  120. 
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factors  as  how  the  teacher  feels  about  the  profession,  other 
teachers,  the  principal,  the  students,  the  school,  and  the 
community.  Teachers  indicated  attitudes  by  responding  to 
one  of  three  classifications:  agree,  disagree,  or  undecided. 

For  scoring  purposes  numerical  values  were  assigned  each 
response  depending  on  the  selected  classification.  The 
response  "agree"  was  assigned  a value  of  one,  "disagree"  was 
assigned  a value  of  minus  one,  and  "undecided"  was  assigned 
a value  of  zero. 

The  Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire  seemed  to 
hold  true  merit  for  the  present  study  because  it  measures 
attitudes  of  teachers  related  to  the  primary  areas  of  pro- 
fessional human  relations. 

Administration  of  the  Instrument  and 
Collection  of  Data 

Once  school  selection  was  complete,  the  investigator 
telephoned  each  principal  to  arrange  for  a visit  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  enlisting  his  cooperation  in  the  study. 
During  the  visit  the  principal  was  requested  to  hand  out 
the  instruments  at  the  first  faculty  meeting  and  designate 
a building  representative  to  collect  and  mail  the  completed 
instruments.  For  the  posttest  the  investigator  visited  in 
person  with  eight  of  the  participating  principals  and  by 
telephone  and  through  mail  correspondence  with  the  remaining 
principals.  For  the  initial  testing,  the  requesued  distri— 
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bution  time  varied  by  no  more  than  a week.  For  the  second 
testing,  the  requested  distribution  time  was  to  vary  by  no 
more  than  a week,  but  two  schools  found  it  necessary  to 
delay  the  data  and  the  variation  time  was  extended  to  a 
month  for  these  two  schools. 

The  second  test  was  administered  at  least  six  months 
after  the  first  and  it  became  difficult  to  get  as  high  a 
percentage  returned  as  on  the  first  test.  It  is  believed 
that  this  can  be  explained  in  part.  First,  the  posttest 
period  ran  very  close  to  the  experimental  schools’  visit 
from  the  committee,  and  they  were  busy  and  preoccupied. 
Second,  the  fact  that  a personal  visit  was  substituted  by 
telephone  and  mail  correspondence  in  all  but  eight  schools 
seemed  to  be  partially  responsible.  Third,  the  fact  that 
the  teachers  evidently  felt  they  had  done  their  share  when 
they  completed  the  first  instrument  seemed  to  make  them  less 
cooperative  in  completing  the  posttest. 

Another  problem  was  recognized  too  late  to  correct. 
Two  of  the  twenty-three  school  principals  who  had  agreed  to 
help  when  visited,  found  later  that  they  would  be  unable  to 
cooperate  and  their  schools  had  to  be  eliminated  from  the 
study. 

The  remaining  twenty-one  schools  proved  most  co- 
operative throughout  the  administration  of  the  two  tests. 
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Table  1 shows  the  number  of  instruments  distributed, 
the  number  collected,  and  the  per  cent  returned  from  each 
of  the  twenty-one  schools  included  in  the  study. 

Summary 

Experimental  and  control  schools  were  selected  in 
terms  of  specified  criteria.  Experimentally  designated 
schools  were  matched  by  method  of  organizing  for  self- 
evaluation  or  self-study,  size,  and  grade  levels.  Once 
matched,  they  were  placed  in  four  groups  consisting  of 
three  schools  representing  each  of  the  three  study  organi- 
zational methods.  Control  schools  were  selected  for  each 
of  the  experimental  schools.  They  were  selected  according 
to  the  time  lapse  since  their  last  faculty  study,  geographic 
location,  size,  grade  levels,  and  predominant  racial  popu- 
lation. 

The  instrument  selected  was  judged  valid,  reliable 
and  particularly  useful  for  this  study  in  that  it  measured 
significant  areas  of  professional  human  relations. 

The  instruments  were  delivered  by  the  investigator  to 
each  participating  school  for  the  pretest.  They  were 
distributed  by  the  principal  and  collected  by  a building 
representative  and  returned  through  the  mail.  A similar 
procedure  was  followed  for  the  posttest  with  the  exception 
that  the  instruments  were  not  personally  delivered  in  all 


cases . 
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TABLE  1 

NUMBER  OE  TEACHER  HUMAN  RELATIONS  INSTRUMENTS  DISTRIBUTED, 
NUMBER  RETURNED,  AND  PERCENTAGE  RETURNED  PROM  EACH  OF 
TWENTY-ONE  SCHOOLS  USED  IN  THE  STUDY 


School  Instruments 
Distributed 
Each  Test 

Pretest 

Return 

Per  Cent 
Returned 

Posttest 

Returned 

Per  Cent 
Returned 

1 

28 

25 

89.2 

23 

82.1 

2 

50 

39 

78.0 

39 

78.0 

3 

33 

31 

93.9 

19 

57.6 

4 

49 

35 

71.4- 

34 

69.4 

5 

49 

25 

51.0 

19 

38.7 

6 

4-5 

44 

97.7 

42 

93.3 

7 

74 

66 

89.1 

44 

59.5 

8 

48 

38 

79.1 

37 

77.0 

9 

49 

4-5 

91.8 

47 

95.9 

10 

27 

25 

92.5 

24 

89.0 

11 

22 

17 

77.2 

19 

86.4 

12 

60 

59 

98.3 

53 

88.3 

13 

44 

33 

75.0 

25 

56.8 

14 

55 

42 

76.4 

46 

83.6 

15 

30 

23 

76.6 

22 

73.3 

16 

12 

12 

100.0 

12 

100.0 

17 

35 

23 

65.7 

16 

45.7 

18 

59 

52 

88.1 

50 

84.7 

19 

87 

49 

56.3 

44 

50.6 

20 

48 

32 

66. 6 

29 

60.4 

21 

45 

41 

91.1 

41 

91.1 

Totals 

94-9 

756 

79.6 

685 

72.2 

CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OP  THE  DATA 

THe  following  chapter  includes  an  analysis  of  the 
information  gathered  from  the  initial  test  and  retest  of 
The  Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire.  The  questions 
for  the  study  are  restated  in  terms  of  specific  hypotheses, 
the  statistical  techniques  used  are  explained,  and  results 
are  reported. 

Hypotheses 

The  questions  for  the  study  can  best  be  answered  by 
restating  them  in  a series  of  null  hypotheses  so  that  the 
questions  can  be  more  easily  subjected  to  statistical 
analysis.  Eor  this  reason  the  following  null  hypotheses 
were  formulated: 

1.  Teachers'  expressed  attitudes,  as  measured  by  the 
Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire,  are  not  affected  by 
involvement  in  the  self-evaluation  process. 

2.  The  type  of  organizational  method  used  by  a school 
in  the  self-evaluation  process,  as  measured  by  the  Teacher 
Human  Relations  Questionnaire,  has  no  effect  on  the  expressed 
attitudes  of  teachers. 
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3.  Teachers'  expressed  attitudes  toward  the  profession, 
as  measured  by  the  Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire, 
are  not  affected  by  the  self-evaluation  process. 

4-,  Teachers'  expressed  attitudes  toward  other  teachers, 
as  measured  by  the  Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire, 
are  not  affected  by  the  self-evaluation  process. 

5.  Teachers'  expressed  attitudes  toward  the  principal, 
as  measured  by  the  Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire, 
are  not  affected  by  the  self-evaluation  process. 

6.  Teachers'  expressed  attitudes  toward  the  students, 
as  measured  by  the  Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire, 
are  not  affected  by  the  self-evaluation  process. 

7.  Teachers'  expressed  attitudes  toward  the  school  as 
measured  by  the  Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire,  are 
not  affected  by  the  self-evaluation  process. 

8.  Teachers'  Expressed  attitudes  toward  the  community, 
as  measured  by  the  Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire, 
are  not  affected  by  the  self-evaluation  process. 

9.  In  general,  for  the  period  included  in  this  study, 
the  expressed  attitudes  of  teachers,  as  measured  by  the 
Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire,  do  not  change  as  the 


year  progresses. 
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Analysis  of  Variance 

Analysis  of  variance  was  selected  as  the  major  sta- 
tistical method  for  testing  hypotheses  one  through  eight. 

There  were  two  reasons  identified  for  the  use  of 
analysis  of  variance  in  preference  to  t tests  for  comparing 
differences  between  means.  The  first  reason  is  that  t 
tables  are  limited  in  that  they  do  not  give  probabilities 
for  the  greatest  of  several  differences  between  pairs  of 
means.  A second  reason  is  that  analysis  of  variance  makes 
it  possible  to  study  simultaneously  the  effect  two  or  more 
variables  have  upon  some  other  variable. 

Dixon  and  Massey  give  an  example  of  the  advantage  of 
analysis  of  variance  over  the  t test.^"  They  stated  that  if 
one  wished  to  investigate  the  differences  among  five  means 
by  performing  a t test  on  each  pair  of  means,  there  would 
be  ten  t values  to  compute. 

If  a 5 per  cent  critical  value  were  used  and  a number 
of  means  were  tested  in  this  manner,  the  level  of  signifi- 
cance would  be  much  larger  than  5 per  cent  for  testing  the 
hypothesis  of  no  difference  in  means  as  a group.  Even  though 
all  samples  are  from  the  same  population,  5 per  cent  of  the 
; values  will  exceed  the  critical  value  on  the  average. 

_ 

Wilfrid  J.  Dixon  and  Prank  J.  Massey,  Jr. , Intro- 
duction to  Statistical  Analysis  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill 

Book  Company,  Inc.)  1951?  p.  1^9. 


It  can  be  shown  that  the  chance  that  some  one  or  more 
of  the  t values  will  exceed  the  5 per  cent  level  is  .40. 
Therefore,  if  the  hypothesis  of  all  means  equal  is  rejected 
when  some  one  of  these  ten  t values  exceeds  the  5 per  cent 
level,  this  hypothesis  will  be  rejected  40  per  cent  of  the 
time  when  the  hypothesis  is  true. 

Through  analysis  of  variance  it  is  possible  to  analyz 
two  or  more  dimensions  of  a set  of  scores.  The  variance  of 
the  dimensions  serves  as  an  estimate  of  the  population 
variance.  Once  variance  is  identified,  the  F ratio  can  be 
applied  to  the  estimates  to  test  for  significant  difference. 
If  a significant  F value  were  found,  it  would  mean  that  the 
variance  considered  was  larger  than  would  be  expected  by 
chance . 

Preparation  of  the  Data  for  Analysis 

The  type  of  statistical  design  selected  to  treat  the 
data  through  the  method  of  analysis  of  variance  was  a com- 
pletely randomized  block  design.  This  required  that  all 
experimental  schools  be  represented  by  an  equal  number  of 
subjects.  This  was  done  through  the  use  of  a table  of 

p 

random  numbers.  The  lowest  number  participating  from  an 
experimental  school  was  seventeen,  and,  consequently,  all 



Helen  M.  Walker,  and  Joseph  Lev,  Statistical  In- 
ference (Hew  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company)  1953,  IP.  484. 
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experimental  sciiools  were  randomly  reduced  to  seventeen  pre- 
tests and  seventeen  posttests. 

Sources  of  Variation 

Six  possible  sources  of  variation  were  identified  and 
dealt  with,  in  the  analysis  of  data.  A brief  discussion  of 
each  of  these  possible  sources  follows: 

1.  The  first  possible  source  of  variation  was  blocks 
which  included  schools  of  similar  size  and  grade  level. 

Three  experimental  schools  and  their  control  school  counter- 
parts were  assigned  four  separate  blocks.  By  blocking  the 
data  in  this  manner,  the  underlying  assumption  was  that 
these  selected  schools  were  also  similar  in  other  respects. 

2.  A second  possible  source  of  variation  was  identified 
as  treatment.  This  included  the  three  different  types  of 
organizational  patterns  used  in  the  self-evaluation  process. 
This  refers  to  the  fact  that  each  block  contained  one  school 
that  used  an  ED  682  course,  one  school  that  used  a consultant 
outside  the  system,  and  one  school  that  used  no  help  outside 
the  system.  In  addition  to  the  three  schools  mentioned,  a 
fourth  treatment  group  was  included  which  represented  the 
control  schools  which  were  matched  with  these  experimental 
schools. 

3.  Another  possible  source  of  variation  was  identified 
as  testing.  This  included  the  pretest  and  the  postuest  as 
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it  was  conducted  for  data  collection.  Since  two  tests  were 
administered  the  same  group,  it  was  necessary  to  assume  that 
more  than  data  collection  occurred.  Undoubtedly  the  initial 
test  had  some  influence  on  the  expressed  attitudes  measured 
on  the  second  test. 

4.  A fourth  source  of  variation  was  identified  as  the 
interaction  occurring  between  treatment  and  testing.  It  is 
conceivable  that  individuals  exposed  to  one  treatment  group 
would  score  differently  on  the  instrument  than  individuals 
exposed  to  another  treatment  group. 

5.  An  additional  source  of  variation  was  that  which 
stemmed  from  the  between-cells  differences.  The  statistical 
design  contained  thirty- two  cells.  Each  cell  consisted  of 
random  representatives  from  one  block,  four  treatments,  and 
pre-  and  posttest  scores  for  seventeen  individuals.  This 
source  of  variation  was  treated  as  the  experimental  error. 

6.  The  last  source  of  variation  considered  was  the 
within  cell  variations.  This  source  was  treated  as  the 
sampling  error. 

The  relation  of  the  six  sources  of  variation  can  best 
be  seen  in  the  illustration  on  the  following  page. 
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TREATMENT 


Fig. 


TESTING 


1. — Illustration  of  Relation  of  the  Six  Sources 
of  Variation. 
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Levels  of  Significar.ce 

In.  each  case  the  F ratio  was  first  tested  at  the  1 
per  cent  level  of  confidence,  and,  if  found  not  to  be 
significant  at  this  level,  it  was  tested  at  the  5 per  cent 
level  of  confidence. 

Findings  from  the  Teacher  Human  Relations  Data 

Of  the  nine  hypotheses  stated  earlier  in  this  chapter, 
analysis  of  variance  was  used  to  test  the  first  eight.  A t 
test  was  used  to  test  the  final  hypothesis. 

The  first  hypothesis  stated  that  teachers'  expressed 
attitudes , as  measured  by  the  Teacher  Human  Relations 
Questionnaire,  are  not  affected  by  involvement  in  the  self- 
evaluation  process.  The  second  hypothesis  stated  that  the 
type  of  organizational  method  used  by  a school  in  the  self- 
evaluation  process,  as  measured  by  the  Teacher  Human  Rela- 
tions Questionnaire,  has  no  effect  on  the  expressed  attitudes 
of  teachers.  Table  2 shows  the  results  of  these  analyses. 

The  Within  Cell  variation  was  used  as  the  first 
estimate  of  error.  This  variation  was  divided  into  the 
Between  Cells  variation.  The  result,  9« 45,  was  found  to  be 
significant  at  the  1 per  cent  level  of  confidence.  This 
meant  that  differences  between  the  cells  were  significantly 
greater  than  the  differences  within  the  cells.  For  this 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  MEANS  OF  TEACHERS'  EXPRESSED  ATTITUDES 
WHEN  TEACHERS  ARE  INVOLVED  IN  THE  SCHOOL  SELF-EVALUATION 
PROCESS  IN  ONE  OF  THREE  PREPARATION  METHODS 
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reason  the  Between  Cells  variation,  or  experimental  error, 
was  used  as  the  estimate  of  error  for  testing  the  remaining 
sources  of  variation. 

Using  the  Between  Cells  variation  as  the  estimate  of 
error,  none  of  the  remaining  sources  of  variation  proved 
significant  at  either  the  1 per  cent  or  the  5 per  cent  level. 
Hence,  the  first  null  hypothesis  is  accepted.  The  second 
null  hypothesis,  that  organizational  method  had  no  effect 
on  the  expressed  attitudes  of  teachers,  depended  on  the 
rejection  of  the  first  hypothesis.  Since  the  first  null 
hypothesis  that  teachers'  expressed  attitudes  are  not 
affected  by  the  self-evaluation  process  was  accepted,  it 
follows  that  the  second  null  hypothesis  must  be  accepted 
by  inclusion. 

The  third  null  hypothesis  to  be  tested  stated  that 
teachers'  expressed  attitudes  toward  the  profession,  as 
measured  by  the  Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire,  are 
not  affected  by  the  self-evaluation  process.  The  results 
of  this  analysis  are  shown  in  Table  3. 

As  before,  the  Within  Cell  variation  was  used  as  the 
first  estimate  of  error.  This  variation  was  divided  into 
the  Between  Cells  variation,  and  the  result,  3.18,  was  found 
to  be  beyond  the  F ratio  of  1.91.  This  meant  that  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  cells  were  significantly  greater  than 
the  differences  within  the  cell.  The  Between  Cells  variation 
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was  then  used  as  an  estimate  of  error  for  testing  the  re- 
maining sources  of  variation.  The  results  of  these  tests 
revealed  that  none  of  the  sources  was  significant  at  either 
the  1 per  cent  or  the  5 per  cent  level  of  confidence.  This 
means  that  the  null  hypothesis  that  teachers'  expressed 
attitudes  toward  the  profession  are  net  affected  by  the 
self-evaluation  process,  must  be  accepted. 

The  fourth  null  hypothesis  was  that  teachers'  ex- 
pressed attitudes  toward  other  teachers,  as  measured  by  the 
Teachers'  Human  Relations  Questionnaire,  are  not  affected 
by  the  self-evaluation  process.  The  results  of  this  analysis 
are  shown  in  Table  h. 

The  Within  Cell  variation,  or  sample  error,  was  again 
used  as  the  first  source  of  variation.  This  variance  was 
divided  into  the  Between  Cells  variation.  The  result,  9.93, 
was  found  to  exceed  the  F ratio  of  1.91.  This  meant  that 
the  differences  between  cells  were  significantly  greater 
than  those  differences  within  the  cell.  For  the  remaining 
tests,  the  Between  Cells  variation  was  used  as  an  estimate 
of  error.  As  can  be  seen,  there  were  no  sources  of  varia- 
tion that  exceeded  the  1 per  cent  or  the  5 per  cent  levels 
of  confidence.  The  fourth  hypothesis,  that  teachers'  ex- 
pressed attitudes  toward  other  teachers  are  not  affected  by 
the  self-evaluation  process,  must  also  be  accepted. 
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The  fifth  null  hypothesis  was  that  teachers'  expressed 
attitudes  toward  the  principal,  as  measured  by  the  Teachers' 
Human  Relations  Questionnaire,  are  not  affected  by  the  self- 
evaluation  process.  Table  5 shows  this  analysis. 

The  Within  Cell  variation  again  was  used  as  the  first 
estimate  of  error.  When  this  variation  was  divided  into 
the  Between  Cells  variation,  the  result,  10.92,  was  found 
to  exceed  the  P ratio  of  1.91.  Fop  this  reason  the  Between 
Cells  variation  was  used  as  the  estimate  of  error  for  test- 
ing the  remaining  sources  of  variation.  No  significant 
sources  of  variation  could  be  identified  at  either  the  1 
per  cent  or  the  5 per  cent  levels.  Thus,  the  fifth 
hypothesis,  that  teachers'  expressed  attitudes  toward  the 
principal  are  not  affected  by  the  self-evaluation  process, 
is  accepted. 

The  sixth  null  hypothesis  was  that  teachers'  expressed 
attitudes  toward  the  students,  as  measured  by  the  Teachers' 
Human  Relations  Questionnaire,  are  not  affected  by  the  self- 
evaluation  process.  Table  6 shows  this  analysis. 

The  first  estimate  of  error  used  was  the  Within  Cell 
variation,  or  the  sample  error.  This  variation  was  divided 
into  the  Between  Cells  variation,  and  the  result,  4.4-d,  was 
shown  to  be  beyond  the  P ratio  of  1.91.  This  was  beyond 
the  1 per  cent  level  of  confidence.  The  Between  Cells 
variation  was  then  used  as  the  estimate  of  error  for  testing 
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tiie  other  variation  sources.  None  of  these  remaining 
sources  of  variation  was  found  to  be  significant  at  either 
the  1 per  cent  or  the  5 per  cent  level  of  confidence.  This 
means  that  the  sixth  null  hypothesis,  that  teachers'  ex- 
pressed attitudes  toward  the  students  are  not  affected  by 
the  self-evaluation  process,  is  accepted. 

The  seventh  null  hypothesis  was  that  teachers'  ex- 
pressed attitudes  toward  the  school,  as  measured  by  the 
Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire,  are  not  affected  by 
the  self-evaluation  process.  The  results  of  this  analysis 
are  shown  on  Table  7. 

The  Within  Cell  variation  was  used  as  the  first  esti- 
mate of  error.  This  variation  was  divided  into  the  Between 
Ceils  variation,  and  the  result,  9.54,  was  found  to  exceed 
the  F ratio  of  1.91.  This  was  beyond  the  1 per  cent  level 
of  confidence.  The  Between  Cells  variation  was  used  as  the 
estimate  of  error  for  testing  the  remaining  sources.  None 
of  the  other  sources  of  variation  was  found  to  be  signifi- 
cant at  the  1 per  cent  or  5 per  cent  level  of  confidence. 

The  seventh  null  hypothesis,  that  teachers'  expressed  atti- 
tudes toward  the  school  are  not  affected  by  the  self- 
evaluation  process  is  accepted. 

The  eighth  null  hypothesis  was  that  teachers'  ex- 
pressed attitudes  toward  the  community,  as  measured  by  the 
Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire,  are  not  affected  by 

the  self-evaluation  process.  The  results  of  this  analysis 
are  shown  on  Table  8. 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  MEANS  OF  TEACHERS'  EXPRESSED  ATTITUDES 

TOWARD  THE  SCHOOL 
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The  Within  Cell  variation  was  used  as  the  first 
estimate  of  error.  This  variation  was  divided  into  the 
Between  Ceils  variation.  The  result,  9.5^-j  was  found  to  he 
beyond  the  F ratio  of  1.91 » which  was  beyond  the  1 per  cent 
level  of  confidence.  Therefore,  the  Between  Cells  variation 
was  used  as  the  estimate  of  error  for  testing  the  remaining 
sources  of  variation.  None  of  the  remaining  sources  was 
found  to  be  significant  at  either  the  1 per  cent  or  the  5 
per  cent  level  of  confidence.  The  eighth  null  hypothesis, 
that  teachers*  expressed  attitudes  toward  the  community  are 
not  affected  by  the  self-evaluation  process,  is  accepted. 

The  final  null  hypothesis  was  that  in  general,  for 
the  period  included  in  this  study,  the  expressed  attitudes 
of  teachers  as  measured  by  the  HRQ,  do  not  change  as  the 
year  progresses. 

To  test  this  hypothesis  all  control  school  pretest 
returns  were  compared  with  all  control  school  posttest  re- 
turns by  means  of  a t test.  The  number  involved  totaled 
329  for  each  test.  Also,  to  test  this  hypothesis  all 
experimental  school  pretest  returns  were  compared  with  all 
experimental  school  posttest  returns  by  means  of  a t test. 
The  number  involved  totaled  3^-8  for  each  test. 

As  may  be  recalled  from  a previous  chapter,  the  study 
design  did  not  require  instrument  identification.  That  is, 
the  teacher  participating  in  the  study  was  asked  to  complete 
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tlie  instrument  once  in  October  and  again  in  May,  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  identify  tbe  teacher.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  investigator  this  was  a serious  lack  in  the  design. 
This  lack  was  especially  apparent  in  the  treatment  of  the 
data  used  in  this  t test  analysis.  Had  the  participants 
been  identified,  a matched  pair  test  would  have  yielded 
the  most  meaningful  results.  Since  there  was  no  way  of 
identifying  the  individual's  two  tests,  it  became  necessary 
to  treat  the  data  as  independent  and  random.  This  method 
was  violated  to  a degree  in  that  a considerable  overlap 
existed.  Ideally  an  independent  and  random  selection  would 
not  include  the  same  participants  on  both  tests.  There  is 
no  way  to  determine  the  overlap  and  so  it  has  been  ignored. 
In  defense  of  this  method,  the  results  should  be  less  signi- 
ficant rather  than  more  significant  than  if  a matched  pair 
design  had  been  possible.  In  further  defense  of  the  se- 
lected method,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  a 100  per  cent 
overlap  did  not  exist  since  only  one  school  in  the  study 
returned  100  per  cent  of  the  distributed  instruments.  The 
t test  analysis  is  shown  in  Table  9. 

To  determine  significance  of  differences  between 
pretest  and  posttest  responses  of  teachers,  the  means  of 
total  and  subtest  scores  were  compared.  A higher  mean  score 
indicates  more  favorable  attitudes.  This- means  that  with 
the  exception  of  attitudes  toward  the  community,  teacher 
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TABLE  9 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OE  PRETEST  AND  POSTTEST  RESPONSES  TO 
THE  TEACHER  HUMAN  RELATIONS  QUESTIONNAIRE  BY  329  TEACHERS 


FROM 

TEN  CONTROL 

SCHOOLS 

Categories  Pretest 

Mean 

Posttest 

Mean 

Standard 

Error 

t 

Value 

Total  Score  28. 49 

23.77 

2.19 

2.16* 

Attitudes  Toward 
The  Profession 

1.19 

1.03 

0.22 

0.73 

Attitudes  Toward 
Other  Teachers 

6.61 

5.51 

0.55 

1.99* 

Attitudes  Toward 
The  Principal 

7.78 

6.55 

0.56 

2.20* 

Attitudes  Toward 
The  Students 

5.82 

2.20 

0.54 

3.02* 

Attitudes  Toward 
The  School 

5.58 

4.81 

0.52 

1.47 

Attitudes  Toward 
The  Community 

3.50 

3.65 

0.42 

-0.37 
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attitudes  were  more  favorable  toward  the  other  subtest  areas 
in  October  than  they  were  in  May.  This  is  also  reflected 
in  the  total  score. 

A comparison  of  the  mean  responses  within  each 
category  showed  that  teachers'  expressed  attitudes  toward 
the  students  represented  the  greatest  shift.  This  was 
significant  at  the  1 per  cent  level  of  confidence.  Ex- 
pressed attitudes  toward  the  principal,  toward  other 
teachers  and  total  professional  attitude  shifts  were  signifi- 
cant at  the  5 per  cent  level  of  confidence.  The  remaining 
subtests,  expressed  attitudes  toward  the  profession,  toward 
the  school,  and  toward  the  community,  were  not  significantly 
different  from  the  first  test  period  to  the  second.  A 
similar  t test  analysis  is  shown  in  Table  10  for  all  experi- 
mental school  responses  included  in  the  study. 

A comparison  of  the  mean  responses  within  each 
category  showed  a consistent  trend,  but  mean  differences 
were  not  as  great.  Expressed  attitudes  toward  the  students 
showed  a difference  which  was  significant  at  the  5 per  cent 
level  of  confidence.  Expressed  attitudes  toward  the 
principal  were  significant  at  the  5 per  cent  level  of  con- 
fidence, also.  The  total  mean  differences  approached  the 
5 per  cent  level  of  significance.  Expressed  attitudes  to- 
ward other  teachers,  the  profession,  the  school  and  the 
community  were  less  favorable  at  the  time  of  the  second  test 
but  did  not  reflect  significant  differences. 
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TABLE  10 

COMPARISON  OP  MEANS  OP  PRETEST  AND  POSTTEST  RESPONSES  TO 
THE  TEACHER  HUMAN  RELATIONS  QUESTIONNAIRE  BY  348  TEACHERS 


FROM  ELEVEN 

EXPERIMENTAL 

SCHOOLS 

Categories 

Pretest 

Mean 

Posttest 

Mean 

Standard 

Error 

t 

Value 

Total  Score 

22.52 

18.52 

2.09 

1.91 

Attitudes  Toward 
The  Profession 

0.61 

0.46 

0.20 

0.73 

Attitudes  Toward 
Other  Teachers 

6.31 

6.20 

0.50 

0.22 

Attitudes  Toward 
The  Principal 

6.45 

5.03 

0.61 

2.33* 

Attitudes  Toward 
The  Students 

2.09 

0.91 

0.52 

2.26* 

Attitudes  Toward 
The  School 

4.28 

3.84 

0.5^ 

0.83 

Attitudes  Toward 
The  Community 

2.78 

2.09 

0.40 

1.76 
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Table  11  shows  the  means  and  standard  deviations  from 
all  responses  to  the  Teacher  Human.  Relations  Questionnaire. 

An  important  finding  is  that  three  of  the  experimental 
schools  showing  a favorable  shift  were  schools  engaged  in 
the  ED  682  preparation  method.  This  means  that  only  one 
ED  682  school  showed  a negative  shift.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  control  group  schools  show  a more  general  negative 
attitude  shift  than  the  experimental  group  schools.  What 
seems  to  be  a discrepancy  can  best  be  explained  by  indicating 
that  the  total  instrument  mean  score  is  reflected  in  this 
table  rather  than  subtest  scores. 

These  data  do  not  support  the  null  hypothesis  that, 
in  general , for  the  period  included  in  this  study , the 
expressed  attitudes  of  teachers  do  not  change  as  the  year 
progresses.  Thus,  the  ninth  null  hypothesis  is  rejected. 

Summary 

Eight  questions  for  study  were  restated  in  a series 
of  nine  null  hypotheses  in  this  chapter.  Eight  of  these 
nine  null  hypotheses  were  accepted.  In  reconverting  the 
null  hypotheses  to  the  earlier  questions,  the  striking, 
overriding  finding  of  the  study  is  that  the  Southern  Associ- 
ation self-evaluation  activity  experienced  by  teachers  had 
no  effect  on  their  expressed  attitudes  as  measured  by  the 
Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire. 
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TABLE  11 

PRETEST  AND  POSTTEST  MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FROM  ALL 
RESPONSES  TO  THE  TEACHER  HUMAN  RELATIONS  QUESTIONNAIRE 

INCLUDED  IN  THE  STUDY 


Scbool 
A Experi- 
mental 
B Control 

Number 

Pretest 

Mean 

Posttest 

Mean 

Pretest 

Standard 

Deviation 

Posttest 

Standard 

Deviation 

1A^ 

23 

29.52 

29.13 

18.21 

17.48 

'SB 

39 

20.64- 

17.18 

27.11 

28.22 

3A^ 

19 

16.63 

17.16 

25.78 

29.17 

4B 

34- 

39.97 

19.85 

18.68 

29.59 

5A<" 

19 

29.21 

38.05 

30.68 

24.43 

"6B 

42 

32.64- 

28.26 

21.50 

27.70 

7A^ 

44 

30.66 

15.36 

25.89 

30.23 

8A-^ 

37 

31.24 

26.54- 

23.27 

25.21 

9AX 

4-5 

12.29 

-2.64 

22.78 

23.37 

10A' 

24- 

19.13 

28.96 

30.17 

27.44 

1LAT 

17 

51.00 

37.59 

17.28 

20.33 

\2ky 

53 

18.26 

'19.87 

25.67 

26.99 

UA', 

25 

28.80 

32.88 

23.13 

23.^5 

14AxV 

4-2 

5.10 

-0.55 

27.36 

22.25 

"15B 

22 

41.95 

34.50 

24.20 

27.97 

"16B 

12 

41.00 

32.92 

25.46 

36.38 

"17B 

16 

26.19 

16.19 

19.14- 

27.16 

si8B 

50 

32.28 

29.84 

25.04 

26.31 

-193 

4-4- 

33.30 

35.11 

21.59 

19.57 

2 OB 

29 

36.72 

33.72 

23.77 

26.18 

21B 

4-1 

-3.4-1 

-3.4-4 

27.99 

26.28 
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The  first  question  for  which,  an  answer  was  sought  was: 
What  differences  in  expressed  attitudes  of  teachers  can  be 
identified  and  attributed  to  the  self-evaluation  process  as 
a result  of  the  type  of  organizational  pattern  of  study  used 
in  the  school?  The  first  step  in  answering  this  question 
was  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  self-evaluation  process 
affected  teachers'  expressed  attitudes.  Since  it  was  found 
that  the  process  did  not  affect  attitudes  regardless  of 
organizational  method,  this  question  was  answered  by  in- 
clusion. 

Questions  two  through  seven  dealt  with  instrument 
subtest  areas.  Briefly  stated  they  were:  How  are  teachers' 

expressed  attitudes  toward  the  profession,  other  teachers, 
the  principal,  the  children,  the  school,  and  the  community 
affected  by  the  self-evaluation  process?  In  each  case  it 
was  necessary  to  conclude  that  no  shift  in  expressed  atti- 
tudes could  be  attributed  to  the  self-evaluation  process. 

The  final  question  asked  whether  or  not  teachers' 
expressed  attitudes  in  the  six  areas  of  professional  human 
relations  tended  to  become  more  or  less  favorable  as  the 
year  progressed.  In  this  case  the  null  hypotheses  formulated 
to  serve  as  a test  for  this  question  was  rejected.  Teachers' 
expressed  attitudes  do  shift  over  the  year.  The  general 
trend  was  that  teachers'  expressed  attitudes  became  less 
favorable  as  the  year  progressed. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

Summary 

This  study  was  initiated  because  of  a lack  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  effect  self-evaluation  studies  have  on  the 
professional  attitudes  of  teachers.  An  assumption  that  seems 
to  be  operating  as  a part  of  the  self-evaluation  process  is 
that  teacher  involvement  in  school  self-studies  helps  pro- 
duce a change  in  the  teacher  which  should  have  some 
measurable  effect  on  expressed  attitudes.  Because  teachers 
are  required  to  participate  in  these  studies,  this  assumption 
was  questioned.  The  fact  that  over  70  per  cent  of  Florida's 
high  schools  are  accredited  demonstrates  that  teachers  of 
Florida  are  extremely  active  in  the  school  self-evaluation 
process  and  that  state  administrators  and  local  communities 
are  committed  to  the  accreditation  process  as  prescribed  by 
the  Southern  Association  for  Colleges  and  Schools. 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  dealt  with  the  degree 
of  involvement  experienced  by  participating  teachers.  In 
Florida  three  types  of  school  self-evaluation  organizational 
structures  have  been  identified  and  considered  in  the  study. 

The  following  nine  null  hypotheses  were  tested: 
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1.  That  teachers'  expressed  attitudes  are  not  affected 
by  involvement  in  the  self-evaluation  process. 

2.  That  the  type  of  organizational  method  used  by  a 
school  in  the  self-evaluation  process  has  no  effect  on  the 
expressed  attitudes  of  teachers. 

3.  That  teachers'  expressed  attitudes  toward  the  pro- 
fession are  not  affected  by  the  self-evaluation  process. 

4.  That  teachers'  expressed  attitudes  toward  other 
teachers  are  not  affected  by  the  self-evaluation  process. 

5.  That  teachers'  expressed  attitudes  toward  the 
principal  are  not  affected  by  the  self-evaluation  process. 

6.  That  teachers'  expressed  attitudes  toward  the 
children  are  not  affected  by  the  self-evaluation  process. 

7.  That  teachers'  expressed  attitudes  toward  the 
school  are  not  affected  by  the  self-evaluation  process. 

8.  That  teachers'  expressed  attitudes  toward  the 
community  are  not  affected  by  the  self-evaluation  process. 

9.  That  in  general,  for  the  period  included  in  this 
study,  the  expressed  attitudes  of  teachers  do  not  change  as 
the  year  progresses. 

Selection  of  the  Schools  and  Teachers 

Twelve  Florida  secondary  schools  that  were  active  in 
the  self-evaluation  process  during  the  1965-1966  school  year 
were  designated  as  experimental  schools.  Of  these  twelve 
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schools,  four  were  using  consultants  outside  the  county 
system,  four  were  using  consultants  from  within  the  county 
system,  and  four  were  using  college  credit  courses  as 
varying  methods  of  organizing  for  the  study. 

For  each  experimental  school  there  was  a matching 
control  school  of  similar  size,  grade  level,  geographic 
location  and  racial  predominance. 

All  teachers  in  the  selected  schools  were  requested 
to  participate  in  the  study. 

Data  Collection  and  Treatment 

The  investigator  visited  each  school  and  enlisted  the 
cooperation  of  the  principal.  The  principal  was  requested 
to  hand  out  the  instrument  and  designate  a building  repre- 
sentative to  collect  and  mail  the  completed  instrument. 

This  procedure  was  repeated  for  the  posttest  collection.  A 
total  of  9^9  instruments  were  distributed  for  each  test 
period.  The  return  from  the  first  administration  was  756 
which  was  a 79.6  per  cent  return,  and  685  or  72.2  per  cent 
represented  the  return  from  the  second  test. 

All  instruments  were  hand  scored  and  a total  score 
and  six  subtest  scores  were  recorded  separately  for  each 
respondent  and  for  each  test. 

Analysis  of  variance  was  selected  as  the  major  sta- 
tistical technique  for  testing  the  data.  Within  the 
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framework  of  the  analysis  of  variance  technique,  six  sources 
of  variation  were  identified.  These  were  blocks,  treatments, 
testing,  interaction,  between  cells,  and  within  cell  varia- 
tions. The  blocks  included  three  schools  of  similar  size 
and  grade  level  and  their  controls.  Treatment  variation 
considered  the  various  organizational  methods  identified  in 
the  study.  Testing  variation  included  the  pretest  and  post- 
test, and  the  interaction  between  treatment  and  testing  was 
treated  as  a separate  variation.  The  final  two  variations 
served  as  estimates  of  error  with  the  between  cells  varia- 
tion being  the  experimental  error  and  the  within  cell 
variation  being  the  sampling  error. 

Conclusions 

The  evidence  found  in  the  statistical  analysis  of 
the  data  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  significant 
relationship  between  the  expressed  attitudes  of  teachers  who 
were  engaged  in  the  school  self-evaluation  process  and  the 
expressed  attitudes  of  teachers  who  were  not  engaged  in  this 
activity.  This  was  true  for  the  total  instrument  score  as 
well  as  the  six  instrument  subtest  scores. 

It  was  determined  that  teachers ' expressed  attitudes 
do  tend  to  become  less  favorable  as  the  year  progresses. 
Teachers'  expressed  attitudes  toward  their  students  showed 
the  most  significant  shift.  Although  the  level  was  not  as 
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high,  teachers'  expressed  attitudes  toward  the  principal, 
toward  other  teachers,  and  the  total  test  difference  scores 
showed  significant  changes  over  time. 

Implications  of  the  Study 

The  fact  that  teachers'-  expressed  attitudes  are  not 
affected  by  their  involvement  in  the  school  self-evaluation 
process  suggests  the  following  implications: 

1.  The  school  self-evaluation  process  should  be  care- 
fully examined  in  an  effort  to  identify  the  dimensions  in 
which  it  is  effective.  If  the  year-long  study  has  little 
effect  on  the  expressed  attitudes  of  teachers,  further  study 
may  be  needed  to  determine  whether  other  effects  do  support 
the  process. 

2.  In  the  opinion  of  the  investigator  the  self-study 
process  is  very  similar  to  many  school  in-service  programs. 
In  those  cases  where  this  is  true,  the  evidence  suggests 
that  this  activity  is  probably  viewed  by  the  teacher  as  part 
of  his  job  rather  than  an  opportunity  to  experience  pro- 
fessional growth.  Should  the  emphasis  be  changed  to  one 

on  professional  growth? 
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3.  The  evidence  further  implies  that  required  partici- 
pation in  the  involvement  process  does  not  produce  the 
effects  suggested  by  involvement  theory.  What  new  or  dif- 
ferent enterprises  might  produce  really  effective  involve- 
ment? Would  participation  in  ongoing  research  and  experi- 
mentation he  more  likely  to  induce  attitude  changes? 

h.  The  total  mean  scores  of  teachers'  expressed  atti- 
tudes, revealed  that  those  teachers  in  three  of  four  schools 
engaged  in  the  ED  682  preparation  process  experienced  favor- 
able attitude  shifts  over  time.  The  implication  emerging 
from  this  fact  is  that  the  value  of  this  preparation  method 
should  be  further  examined.  This  is  especially  important 
since  not  all  states  engage  in  this  preparation  process. 
Under  what  conditions  are  ED  682  courses  effective  in  pro- 
moting favorable  attitude  shifts?  In  what  way  is  teacher 
involvement  different  in  this  preparation  method?  Are 
these  differences  of  degree  or  kind  of  involvement? 

5.  All  regional  accrediting  agencies  do  not  follow  the 
same  schedule  in  terms  of  time  lapse  between  initial  studies 
and  re-evaluation  studies.  Also,  there  is  no  general 
consensus  regarding  the  total  study  process.  Do  any  of  the 
regional  accrediting  agencies  have  research  to  justify  their 
schedules?  If  so,  why  is  there  such  a discrepancy  in  the 
time  lapse  and  the  total  process  as  conducted  by  the  dif- 
ferent agencies? 


6.  Tiie  staff  self-evaluation  process  is  organized 
around  the  use  of  the  Svaluative  Criteria,  which  is  cur- 
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rently  under  revision.  Is  this  then  an  appropriate  time 
to  examine  seriously  the  use  of  this  type  of  document  as 
the  basis  from  which  the  total  study  takes  form? 

The  fact  that  teachers'  expressed  attitudes  are  less 
favorable  near  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  suggests  the  following  implications: 

1.  How  can  a profession  sustain  itself  if  its  members 
are  unable  to  maintain  healthy  attitudes?  The  evidence 
from  the  study  suggests  that  the  practice  of  required  in- 
volvement in  the  self-evaluation  process  fails  to  provide 
the  help  which  enables  teachers  to  maintain  healthy  atti- 
tudes. What  are  the  factors  that  contribute  to  unfavorable 
attitude  shifts?  Are  there  professional  activities  and 
responsibilities  experienced  by  teachers  that  may  reduce 
negative  attitude  shifts?  What  ones? 

2.  The  question  of  teacher  goal  setting  emerges  as  an 
implication  from  the  study.  If  many  teacher  goals  are  being 
derived  from  externally  and  artifically  imposed  motives, 
then  it  is  to  be  expected  that  these  prescribed  goals  will 
often  come  into  direct  conflict  with  more  internalized  goals. 
What  are  the  true  goals  of  the  teacher  that  are  not  being 
realized  which  may  contribute  to  unfavorable  attitude  shifts? 
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3.  Of  interest  in  the  evidence  is  the  fact  that  of  the 
six  subtests  included  in  the  instrument,  three  were  very 
human  and  person  oriented.  These  three  were  attitudes  to- 
ward the  principal,  other  teachers  and  students.  These 
were  the  subtests  from  the  control  school  data  showing  a 
significant  attitude  shift  in  the  negative  direction.  Two 
of  these  three  subtests,  attitudes  toward  the  students  and 
the  principal,  were  also  significant  in  the  experimental 
school  data.  The  remaining  three  subtests  were  more  ab- 
stract; namely,  attitudes  toward  the  school,  the  profession, 
and  the  community,  and  these  were  found  to  be  not  signifi- 
cant shifts.  An  implication  seems  to  be  that  either  the 
wrong  people  are  being  attracted  to  education  as  a profes- 
sion, or  the  right  people  are  becoming  disillusioned.  In 
either  case  the  profession  suffers  and  cannot  hope  to  sus- 
tain itself  on  such  a faulty  foundation.  How  can  the 
significant  shifts  of  attitudes  in  the  very  human  associa- 
tions be  explained  and  what  can  be  done  to  alleviate  the 
current  situation?  Is  the  fact  that  teachers'  attitudes 
become  less  favorable  toward  the  students,  the  principal, 
and  other  teachers  explained  simply  by  the  amount  of 
personal  contact  or  by  the  type  of  personal  contact  experi- 
enced? 

4-.  A further  implication  is  that  it  is  evident  that 
more  has  to  be  done  to  help  foster  favorable  attitudes. 
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This  needs  to  be  deliberate  rather  than  vicarious.  Might 
group  therapy  sessions  be  more  meaningful  than  self-evalua- 
tion studies?  These  sessions  might  well  include  analysis 
groups,  interest  seminars,  brainstorming  sessions,  etc. 

These  might  also  be  more  meaningful  than  salary  increases, 
reduced  loads,  gifted  child  classes,  and  many  other  rather 
superficial  kinds  of  things  that  have  been  thought  to  in- 
fluence professional  attitudes.  These  "panaceas"  may 
temporarily  influence  teacher  attitudes,  but  they  are  no 
substitute  for  permanent,  positive  attitudes  that  foster 
continuous  growth. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Research 

In  the  implications  stated  above  there  may  be  found 
several  related  questions  for  further  research.  A few 
suggested  topics  are  listed  below. 

1.  If  teachers'  expressed  attitudes  are  not  affected 

by  the  school  self-evaluation  process,  then  current  practices 
should  be  examined  for  other  aspects  of  the  process  from 
which  justification  can  be  based.  What  are  these  signifi- 
cant aspects? 

2.  Vhat  types  of  in-service  programs  do  tend  to  pro- 
duce a favorable  attitude  shift  on  the  part  of  teachers? 

How  do  these  differ  from  the  prescribed  self-evaluation 
process? 
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3.  How  do  a teacher's  perceptions  of  the  profession 
affect  his  attitudes?  How  does  active  participation  in 
professional  association  work  affect  these  perceptions? 

4.  Under  what  kinds  of  conditions  do  teachers'  atti- 
tudes become  more  favorable?  What  happens  to  teacher 
attitudes  when  physical  conditions  are  improved?  Are  the 
attitude  shifts  permanent  or  temporary?  What  are  the  types 
of  conditions  that  foster  more  professional  feelings  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  what  effects  do  these  changes  have  on 
lasting  teacher  attitudes? 

5.  How  are  teacher  attitudes  affected  by  continuing 
student  contact  through  the  summer?  Research  should  com- 
pare attitude  shifts  of  teachers  who  continue  student 
contact  and  those  who  do  not.  Does  getting  a new  group  of 
students  affect  the  attitudes  of  teachers? 

6.  How  do  gradual  teacher  attitude  shifts  affect  the 
attitudes  of  children?  Do  attitudes  of  students  become 
more  or  less  favorable  when  they  experience  frequent  changes 
in  teachers?  Do  student  attitudes  shift  over  time?  What 
happens  to  the  attitudes  of  students  who  have  continual 
teacher  contact  over  the  summer  period? 

7.  Are  the  teacher  attitude  shifts  identified  in  this 
study  typical  of  attitude  shifts  that  occur  in  teachers  in 
other  sections  of  the  country? 
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8.  Does  involvement  in  the  self-evaluation  process 
yield  results  similar  to  those  found  in  this  study  if  con- 
ducted in  schools  from  other  regions? 

9.  Do  the  attitudes  of  elementary  teachers  tend  to  be- 
come less  favorable  over  the  school  year?  What  happens  to 
the  attitudes  of  elementary  teachers  who  are  engaged  in  the 
school  self-evaluation  process? 

10.  Is  it  necessary  for  a school  to  engage  in  a year- 
long study  to  complete  an  effective  regional  accreditation 
evaluation?  What  differences  could  be  identified  if  the 
present  self-evaluation  process  were  compared  with  a visit 
by  an  outside  committee  who  spent  three  days  in  the  school, 
interviewed  school  personnel  regarding  their  perceived  needs 
and  then  submitted  the  visiting  committee  report;  thus, 
avoiding  the  laborious  and  apparently  meaningless  task  of 
teacher  committee  work  and  the  completing  of  the  Evaluative 
Criteria? 

11.  A valuable  study  would  be  to  identify  the  teachers 
who  complete  the  attitude  pretest  and  posttest  and  determine 
what  their  expressed  attitudes  are  when  they  start  and 
finish  the  next  year.  Is  there  a gradual  loss  in  favorable 
attitudes  at  the  onset  of  each  new  school  year?  Kow  long 
can  this  exist  and  the  teacher  remain  effective?  What  are 
the  experiences  that  can  be  identified  that  seem  to  re- 
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plenisli  this  gradual  attitude  disintegration?  How  is  the 
personality  of  the  teacher  affected  by  these  attitude 
shifts? 

12.  Are  attitudes  more  or  less  favorable  in  teachers 
who  are  serving  on  predominately  white,  Hegro,  or  integrated 
faculties?  How  does  this  compare  with  similar  situations 
in  the  South?  How  does  this  compare  with  similar  situations 
in  other  sections  of  the  country? 
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TEACHER  HUMAN  RELATIONS  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Tiie  following  statements  are  designed  to  allow  you  to  indi- 
cate How  you  feel  about  your  job  and  your  scHool.  Read  each 
statement  and  indicate  your  agreement  and  disagreement  witH 
tHe  statement  by  writing  the  appropriate  number  from  the 
answer  scale  in  the  blank  provided  at  the  left.  It  is  im- 
portant tHat  you  try  to  answer  each  question  in  terms  of 
How  you  feel  about  tHe  statement. 

Answer  Scale 

(l)  Disagree (2)  Undecided (3)  Agree 

1.  I believe  we  should  give  more  attention  to  teaching 

tHe  three  "R's." 

2.  I do  not  believe  in  a lot  of  "frills"  in  the  class- 
room. 

3*  Some  children  in  my  classes  should  never  Have  been 

passed  from  the  previous  grade. 

A.  Much  of  the  material  I Have  to  cover  is  so  dull 

that  my  children  are  bored  with  it. 

5-  The  teaching  profession  does  not  allow  me  to  make 

full  use  of  my  abilities. 

6.  Teaching  requires  that  I compromise  some  of  my  real 

values. 

7.  Teachers  are  essentially  selfish. 

8.  Teachers  here  are  wonderful  to  work  with. 

9-  Teachers  here  are  too  set  in  their  ways. 

10.  There  is  at- least  one  teacher  here  whose  personal 

habits  I simply  cannot  tolerate. 

11.  I find  it  easy  to  accept  everyone  on  this  faculty. 

12.  Some  teachers  here  think  they  have  all  the  answers. 
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(l)  Disagree 


(2)  Undecided 
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(3)  Agree 


. 13*  Teachers  here  willingly  accept  their  share  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  school. 

14.  Most  of  our  teachers  have  a real  understanding  of 
how  to  work  with  children. 

,15.  There  are  people  on  this  faculty  who  are  a discredit 
to  the  teaching  profession. 

16.  I feel  as  though  I "belong"  socially  and  profes- 
sionally with  this  faculty. 

,17.  At  faculty  meetings  I feel  free  to  express  my 

opinions  because  I know  that  the  other  teachers  will 
give  me  a fair  hearing  even  when  they  disagree  with 
me. 

18.  Certain  faculty  members  seem  to  have  more  influence 
with  the  principal  than  I do. 

,19.  Some  teachers  are  kept  on  the  faculty  only  because 
they  have  influence  with  powerful  people  in  the 
community. 

20.  Teachers  here  form  in  groups  of  personal  friends  in 
the  lunchroom,  at  faculty  meetings  and  the  like. 

21.  This  faculty  gives  a teacher  the  sense  of  belonging 
and  being  needed. 

22.  Teachers  are  jealous  of  new  teachers  who  join  the 
staff. 

23.  Teachers  on  this  faculty  work  well  together. 

24.  Whenever  this  faculty  attacks  a problem  as  a team 
they  get  the  job  done. 

25.  The  principal  never  acts  impulsively  or  emotionally. 

26.  The  principal  deliberately  dodges  issues. 

27.  When  teachers  oppose  policies  formulated  by  the 
principal  they  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  him  so. 

28.  The  principal  has  the  school  well  organized  and  it 
runs  smoothly. 


(l)  Disagree 


(2)  Undecided 


(3)  Agree 


29.  I feel  that  the  principal  tries  to  escape  or  shift 
to  others  responsibilities  that  are  rightfully  his. 

_30.  The  principal  leads  the  faculty  into  developments 
which  they  do  not  favor  when  he  thinks  these  will 
help  the  school  make  a good  impression. 

31.  It  is  difficult  to  know  just  what  to  expect  because 
the  principal  is  always  making  changes. 

32.  Certain  people  on  this  faculty  have  more  influence 
over  school  affairs  than  the  principal  does. 

.33-  The  principal  never  calls  a teacher  down  in  front 
of  others. 

34.  During  faculty  meetings  the  principal  discusses 

mistakes  that  individual  teachers  have  made  without 
naming  the  offending  teacher. 

35-  Teachers  feel  that  they  will  be  penalized  in  some 
way  if  they  displease  the  principal. 

36.  In  faculty  meetings  the  principal  is  skilled  at 
giving  the  appearance  of  agreement  when  actually 
there  is  no  agreement. 

.37-  The  principal  does  not  usually  praise  teachers  for 
good  work  done. 

.38.  Most  of  the  small  irritations  that  disturb  teachers 
in  this  school  are  caused  by  the  principal. 

.39.  The  principal  has  favorites  among  the  staff  who  get 
special  treatment  from  him. 

4-0.  The  principal  will  listen  to  my  ideas. 

4-1.  I think  our  principal  is  a wonderful  person. 

4-2.  The  principal  is  genuinely  interested  in  me  and  in 
what  l am  doing. 

4-3.  There  are  students  in  my  classes  who  cannot  be 
taught  anything  because  they  are  not  capable  of 
learning. 
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(1)  Disagree (2)  Undecided (5)  Agree 

44,  Students  here  do  not  want  to  study,  they  only  want 

to  have  a good  tine. 

45.  I have  too  many  children  who  do  not  want  to  learn. 

46.  Too  few  of  my  students  are  really  working  up  to 

their  ability. 

47.  My  students  are  very  cooperative. 

48.  Students  in  this  school  are  very  selfish. 

49.  Our  students  display  plenty  of  school  spirit. 

50*  Students  here  are  really  working  together  to  make 

this  a better  school. 

51.  Students  are  willing  and  capable  of  accepting 

responsibility. 

52.  Students  here  are  careless  with  library  books  and 

frequently  lose  them. 

53.  1 find  that  my  students  can  be  depended  upon  to  do 

the  gobs  they  have  agreed  to  do. 

54.  Students  here  tend  to  think  that  the  school  belongs 

to  them  and  that  we  of  the  faculty  just  work  here. 

55.  Students  in  our  school  are  well  trained  and  it  shows 

up  in  the  orderly,  quiet  way  they  conduct  themselves 
in  rooms , hails , and  on  the  playground. 

36.  If  I were  free  to  choose  pupils,  I would  select  all 

the  same  students  I now  have. 

57.  Too  many  of  our  students  do  not  act  their  age. 

58.  Upperclass  students  tend  to  corrupt  the  younger 

students  by  undermining  their  standards  of  conduct. 

59.  Teachers  enjoy  working  in  this  school. 

60.  Conditions  in  this  school  are  static;  we  do  not  seem 

to  be  making  any  progress. 


(l)  Disagree 


(2)  Undecided 


(3)  Agree 


61.  'There  is  an  undercurrent  of  discontent  among  faculty 
members  in  this  school. 

62.  If  I were  free  to  choose,  I would  remain  at  this 
school  in  my  present  position. 

63-  This  school  is  not  as  good  as  people  think. 

64.  I would  make  many  changes  in  this  school  if  I were 
principal. 

65.  People  outside  this  school  do  not  know  what  it  is 
really  like. 

66.  Certain  departments  get  first  consideration  for 
funds  and  materials. 

67.  We  do  not  have  sufficient  faculty  meetings  to  allow 
discussion  of  ail  the  things  that  need  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

68.  Too  much  time  is  spent  discussing  petty  matters  at 
faculty  meetings. 

69.  This  school  is  organized  so  that  teachers  always 
know  what  is  expected  of  them. 

70.  Some  teachers  here  bring  pressure  on  the  others  to 
keep  things  going  their  way. 

71.  This  school  fosters  a strong  feeling  of  belonging 
in  its  teachers. 

72.  A strong  point  about  our  school  is  in  the  fact  that 
children  are  given  opportunity  to  develop  leadershin 
ability. 

75*  It  is  difficult  to  plan  and  work  with  my  classes 
because  extra-curricular  activities  take  up  so 
much  of  the  children's  time. 

74.  In  general  I am  satisfied  with  the  equipment  and 
materials  provided  for  my  department. 

75.  People  who  live  in  this  community  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  school  and  what  it  is  trying  to  do. 
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(1)  Disagree (2)  Undecided (3)  Agree 

76.  There  are  courses  we  should  teach  in  this  school, 

out  the  community  will  not  approve. 

77.  The  community  fully  appreciates  the  work  the  school 

is  doing. 

78.  Some  people  in  this  community  have  too  much  in- 
fluence in  school  affairs. 

79.  The  morals  in  this  community  are  not  as  high  as 

they  should  he. 

80.  Parents  in  this  community  are  too  strict  on  their 

children. 

81.  Parents  in  this  community  are  vitally  interested 

in  their  children. 

82.  Too  many  people  in  this  community  snoop  into  other 

people ' s affairs . 

83.  This  is  the  best  community  I have  ever  worked  in. 

84.  There  are  certain  reasons  why  I do  not  feel  ac- 
cepted in  this  community. 

85.  This  community  puts  the  same  standards  on  the 

personal  life  of  the  teacher  as  on  any  other 
citizen. 

86.  Unmarried  teachers  do  not  feel  free  to  date  in  this 

community. 

87.  Teachers  are  looked  on  with  respect  in  this  com- 
munity. 

88.  Many  social  organizations,  clubs  and  the  like  are 

nor  open  to  teachers  in  this  community. 

89.  What  teachers  say  and  think  is  heard  with  respect 

in  this  community. 

90.  The  community  provides  many  social  opportunities 

for  teachers. 
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